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Wy seems almost superfluous to speak 
especially of the home life of the 
Chinese women, for they might be 
said to have no other life, save during 
the festive week of the China New 
Year, or San Nin. We seldom see 
these timid little Chinese ladies in this 
country, unless we take the trouble to go 
into the Chinatown 


Chinese Women in America 


Concerning Their Home Life 


By Jessie JuLtretT Knox 


may at any time meet the Chinese woman 
of the lower class upon the streets of the 
Chinatowns of the United States, but not 
the high caste, little-footed ladies. Oh, 
no! they might almost be said to be 
packed in cotton wool, and guarded as 
precious gems. One reason for this 
may be accounted for in the following: 

I once ventured to 


of some large city. 


say to a cultured 


Even then, we may 
come and go 
forever without 
knowing any of 
the high caste Chi- 
nese ladies, unless 
by fortunate 
chance we have a 
friend at court, 
who will take us 
into his home dur- 
ing the week of 
the New Year. 
Woman is ever the 
servant in a Chi- 
nese household and 
is looked upon as 


Chinese official : 
“But suppose a 
Chinese woman 
had been’ com- 
pelled to marry 
when she was a 
child, and after she 
grew should 
find some man 
whom she really 
loved; what 
then?” The reply 
came in all 
suavity: “That 
does sometimes 
happen, and it is 
to provide against 


such. She is not 
the companion and 
equal of her hus- 
band, but the 
slave. . Of course 


any such contin- 
gency that we 
secrete our women, 
and thus prevent 
them from being 


there are excep- 
tions to this. One 
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thrown into the 
society of any 
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other man.” There is not 
much danger of falling in 
love when the opposite sex 
may only be seen from the 
third or fourth story window. 
There is nothing left but to 
yearn and yearn for some- 
thing different, and to weave 
all their heartaches into the 
rich and rare embroidery 
which is constantly evolving 
under the dexterous manip- 
ulation of their tiny brown 
fingers. There are no ro- 
mances to talk over, unless 
they should occur during the 
all too short week of the 
New Year, and this is hardly 
possible, as they are always 
under the watchful and jeal- 
ous eyes of the lords of the 
family. A woman is not 


and consideration, and if 
they become mothers they are 
regarded with love and ten- 
derness. If they should 
become grandmothers, they 
are almost worshiped. Some- 
times there are real love 
matches, even when bride 
and groom have not seen 
one another before the wed- 
ding day a strong attachment 
may spring up afterwards. 
Chinamen, with rare excep- 
tions, do not believe in 
educating women, because 
they find them hard enough 
to control without, and they 
think that with education 
they would simply be beyond 
all power of control. Even 
Chinese women have their 
ideas in regard to woman’s 


considered even worthy a 
name, and in many families 
the women are designated, 
ignominiously, as one, two, three and 
four. If one is lucky enough to have a 
son, she is called “such and such a boy’s 
mother.” It is expected that she will 
retire from the room when a stran- 
ger or a man enters the home. Among 
the poorer classes there is not so much 
separation of the sexes, but an aristo- 
cratic woman is always a prisoner, and 
can only see the world from the limited 
area of a tiny balcony near the roof, 
removed from the seductive wiles of 
the opposite sex. To lose a wife by death 
is considered a mere trifle. 

It would seem better to be a very low 
class woman—one even devoid of any 
character—for they are allowed perfect 
freedom, and can walk the streets with 
their comfortable sandals and saunter in 
joyous abandon into any place whatso- 
ever, unless, by an unfortunate chance, 
they should happen to be the slaves, and 
at the beck and call of their master, or of 
the old hag who guards them. As women 
advance in years, however, they are 
treated with a great deal more respect 


rights, and in many families 


Rigg OF the superior will and author- 


_ ity of the woman is mani- 


fested and acknowledged, though not 
always cheerfully. The women are 
always polite. Their politeness even 
amounts to a science, so scrupulously is 
it observed on all occasions. They are 
generous and full of hospitality. 

The thought of being married is so 
disheartening that many Chinese girls 
would rather enter a nunnery. 

Instances have been known in which, 
when a Chinese girl came to be married, 
her father demanded from the groom 
payment for all the food and clothing the 
father had bestowed upon her to date. 
A girl’s mind is. taken to be of no ac- 
count, and for it the parents in no way 
hold themselves responsible; for her 
body alone they assume a care. To 
spend time and money in giving the 
daughter-in-law of someone else an edu- 
cation is considered nothing short of 
madness. “But,” you may say to the 
father, “she is your daughter, surely?” 
“Not after she is married,” he replies, 
“she is theirs.” He sees no use in teach- 
ing her to read and write when she is to 
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end her days in another man’s family, 
and her accomplishments will be simply 
thrown away, so far as he is concerned. 
In arranging for marriage the over- 
tures must be made by a “go-between,” 
who always receives a commission from 
the groom’s parents. This party goes 
to the girls home and makes the 
proposal to her parents in behalf of 
the parents of the groom. If the father 
sanctions the match the prospective 
groom will then send a gift to the future 
bride, and documents are exchanged be- 
tween the parents setting forth the day, 
hour, month and year when the young 
people were born, also the maiden names 
of their respective mothers. Their hor- 
oscopes are then cast by astrologers, 
and if favorable, the couple become 
engaged, but not so securely that the 
pact cannot be broken, for everything 
with the Chinese is guided by supersti- 
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tion. For instance, if a china bowl 
should be broken, or anything lost 
in either household within three days 
after their engagement, it is considered 
unlucky, and the engagement is broken, 
but if these accidents do not occur, the 
groom’s father writes a letter of agree- 
ment to the girl’s father, accompanied 
by gifts, such as a live pig, sweetmeats, 
or oftentimes a goose and gander, which 
latter are considered types of conjugal 
fidelity. The groom-elect then prepares 
two large cards, on which are inscribed 
the details of the engagement. A paper 
dragon is pasted on the outside of the 
one he retains, and a phoenix upon 
that sent to the girl. Two pieces of 
red silk adorn each end of the card, 
and after they are sent the groom pre- 
sents gifts according to his rank. A 
fortunate day is then selected by an 
astrologer, and on the eve of the 
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wedding day the groom with his. best 
man will proceed to the house of the 
girl and carry her to her future home in 
a red sedan chair. Musicians will accom- 
pany them, playing wedding airs. When 
they arrive the bride is taken from the 
chair and lifted over a pan of burning 
charcoal, which has been laid at the door 
by “two women of luck” (which means 
that their husbands and children are liv- 
ing). The groom waits for the bride in 
the reception room. He is seated on a 
raised platform before which she must 
prostrate herself. He then comes down 
to her level and taking off her veil views 
her face for the first time. No words are 
exchanged, and they then sit down side 
by side, each one trying to sit on a part of 
the dress of the other. They think that 
the one who does so will rule. They then 
go into the hall, and before the family 
altar worship heaven and earth and their 
ancestors. Dinner is served to them in 
their own apartments. The guests peep 
through the open door and make remarks 
on the bride’s appearance and actions. 
It is not considered good form for the 
bride to eat anything, but the groom may 
eat heartily. The attendants then hand 
each of them in turn a glass of wine, and 
with the exchanged pledges the ceremo- 
nies are at an end. On the third day 
after the wedding the bride pays the cus- 
tomary visit to her parents, alone. After 
this she lives what is literally the “life of 
a frog-in a well,” and for the rest of her 
days she can see no one but her husband, 
in her rooms, save at the New Year. 
The newly married woman, instead of 
getting a new name, has no name at all, 
but only the two surnames of her hus- 
band and father, so that when these hap- 
pen to be common ones it is impossible to 
distinguish one from the other by name. 
If a stranger address a Chinese woman it 
is even more embarrassing. In some 
places they use the term “elder-sister-in- 
law” (sas-tyn) for any woman, and in 
others “aunt” (ta-niang) must be used; 
and in others, “grandmother” (nai-nai). 


The mother-in-law is the ruling spirit in 
every Chinese household, for the girls 
are usually married so young that the, 
have had no opportunity to acquire self- 
control. The married woman must cal! 
her mother-in-law “mother,” but is als: 
allowed to call her “mother-in-law-moth- 
er.” A husband may divorce his wif 
for seven reasons, but he can do nothing 
that will give the wife the right to 
divorce him. 

The affection of most Chinese children 
for their mothers is deep and enduring. 
The mother’s death is the greatest calam- 
ity that can befall a daughter. When this 
love exists the visits of a young married 
woman to her mother are by far the most 
pleasant episodes of her life, and she 
endeavors to go as often as possible, to 
which course her husband’s people stren- 
uously object. To prevent this they 
often load her down with more sewing 
than she can do, or send her off with a 
crowd of children, if she happens to have 
them. When one reflects that every Chi- 
nese family consists of married sons and 
several wives, each one having been 
forced into the circle almost unknown, 
and each one possessed of a strong and 
untamed will, it is plainly seen that little 
happiness can be expected. 

In Chinese homes the sexes do not eat 
together but eat in different rooms. 

The Chinese woman wears nothing 
that is tight fitting. Mandarins’ wives 
have the same embroidered insignia on 
their garments as their husbands wear, 
and their way of dressing strongly re- 
sembles that of the men. It consists of a 
loose fitting blouse, trousers and wooden 
sandals. Their hair is pasted back with a 
gum made from Chinese shavings, which 
is applied with something very similar to 
our toothbrush. Their coiffure is some- 
times intricate, and filled with jewels and 
stickpins. They must sleep with their 
necks on a wooden block to preserve this 
as long as possible. A Chinese woman 
can rest or sleep anywhere, or in any 
position, or in any amount of noise. Her 
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face is therefore free from wrinkles, even 
to a green old age. She often, by an 
_xcessive use of cosmetics, covers up the 
‘loom of youth. As their poets have 
declared that “a woman’s’ eyebrows 
should be arched like a rainbow and 
shaped like a wil- 


WOMEN - 


On the evening of the fifteenth of 
the first Chinese month, the birthday of 
the goddess “mother,” some married 
women will go to the nearest joss house 
and implore the -goddess to allow her to 
have male children. On the seventh day 

of the seventh 


ow leaf,” the wom- 
en take tweezers 
ind extract all the 
iairs which in the 
least deviate from 
the required line. 
[t is the custom for 
small-footed wom- 
en to appear at all 
regular festivals 
with their faces 
whitened by a wash 
of rice flour paste. 
But the women 
with large feet 
hardly ever do this. 
Brides are sup- 
posed to keep their 
faces thus whitened 
for several months 
after marriage; a 
respectable widow 
is never allowed to 


month they make 
offerings of fruit 
and melons to some 
goddess, and pray 
that she will give 
them skill in needle- 
work. Then they 
thread seven 
needles with ‘col- 
ored thread by the 
light of the moon. 
If they succeed in 
this they take it as 
a favorable sign. 
Water taken from 
wells on this same 
evening is believed 
to make beautiful 
complexions. 

The grandmother 
must prepare the 
food for all, and 
make all the gar- 


use cosmetics. A 
pale, white face is 
preferable to the bloom of youth. Brace- 
lets form an important feature of a 
woman’s dress, and especially bracelets 
of the beautiful green jade, without which 
no Chinese woman’s toilet is perfect. 
Women of the Chinese laboring classes 
are fond of wearing such gewgaws as 
tin earrings, although the more fortunate 
ones possess in addition silver ornaments 
which they wear projecting from their 
heads, in various directions, together with 
vividly colored and unmistakably artifi- 
cial flowers. They all wear flowers 
of some kind in their hair when it is 
possible to obtain them, but always in 
connection with the numerous other hair 


ornaments. They never wear hats of. 


any kind, except field women, who: wear 
straw hats like baskets when at work. 


NEW YEAR'S CALLERS 


ments worn by both 
youngandold. Bed- 
ding must be made, and frequently ripped 
open, renewed and cleaned. 

At the happy New Year season the 
aristocratic woman is allowed for one 
week to don the rich clothes she has em- 
broidered and to go forth like a freed 
bird and mingle with her kind in the 
intoxication of making and receiving 
calls. On such occasions those of equal 
rank clasp together their hands on meet- 
ing, interlacing their fingers, or, for very 
formal greetings they place their closed 
hands side by side and shake them gently 
once or twice by way of salutation. 

The Chinese women, knowing nothing 
of a higher life than that they have 
always led, seem as a general thing 
perfectly content to endure privations 
and sorrows. - 
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T estimated 
that a thousand 
people know 
how to read 
where one can 

play on the piano. What an immense 
amount of happiness has been missed 
by the nine hundred and ninety-nine! 
Music is a comparatively solitary para- 
dise because the musician is the only 
artist whose means of expression is cre- 
ated by himself. He has no help from 
without. There is no multiplicity of 
shapes, colors, events and ideas about 
his path such as crowds the footsteps of 
poets, sculptors and painters. 

And yet music, in its more familiar 
forms, is the mother tongue of the whole 
world. Let any number of foreigners, 
each speaking a different language, be 
gathered together, and let the motley 
multitude include the most ignorant 
with the most learned, and every heart 
will be alike thrilled by a battle air, 
melted by a love melody, darkened by a 
dirge, quickened by a waltz, or stirred by 
those vague yearnings for which we can 
find no name and no boundary. “No 
one is so accursed by fate, no one so 
utterly desolate,” but he manages, un- 
consciously, it may be, to keep step with 
the band moving down the street 
beside him, and feels himself there- 
by, for some unexplainable reason, 
lightened a little of his load. The 
mere rat-tat-tat of a drum will put 
all hearts in accord and set the 
children’s feet to dancing. 
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The language of harmonious sound is 
at once subtle and obvious. Its nouns 
and adjectives are not defined in any 
book, but they are felt along the nerves. 
Its influences do not fall within the cat- 
egories of demonstrable knowledge, but 
they are experienced in the realm of 
the emotions, over which, indeed, they 
do wield a limitless sovereignty. Its 
sources are inaudible and invisible, ap- 
pealing directly to the spiritual nature 
of the listener. It makes us dumbly 
conscious of our depth, our greatness, 
our infinity. Music, without flattering 
our egotism, enlarges our conception of 
the best in ourselves. Under its influ- 
ence everything ignoble drops from our 
loving, everything paltry from our long- 
ing, everything unworthy from our as- 
piring. We seem to look our own souls 
in the eye and realize how fair they were 
meant to be. 

It is this seemingly supernatural in- 
fluence over the emotions that gives 
music the power it has upon the moral 
and physical health. We little realize 
how often our hearts are controlled by 
the spirit of discord. Something goes 
wrong and we worry; we are afraid that 
something will go wrong and we worry 
again; there is no reason to suppose that 

a moment will ever arrive in 
which everything will go entirely 
right, so we keep on worrying. 
Religion, philosophy, society, 
hygiene, hard work—each holds 
out a hand to save, but we are 
not rescued from the suicidal 
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habit until “music, heavenly maid,” 
caressingly takes possession of the 
overwrought nerves and~ tunes 
them as a musician his instrument, 
until they are incapable of discord. 
“There is a melody: born of melody, 
That melts the heart into a sea;” 
a sea on which the ripples of 
worry are properly proportioned 
to the depths of peace. 

Nervous diseases, whether real 
or imaginary, are almost com- 
pletely under the control of music. 
The most marked characteristic of 
general debility is depression of 
spirits, and this is invariably light- 
ened by joyous or tender strains. 
There is something peculiarly inti- 
mate and personal about the home 
music listened to at dusk, before 
the lamps are lit. The unbodied 
spirit that guards you takes this 
opportunity to pour on your jaded 
soul “balms and soothings mani- 
fold.” Your tense muscles relax, 
your brow clears, and you are 
comforted without knowing why. 
Such music restores the drooping 
frame as dew revives a plant. 

Perhaps the commonest and 
most deplorable of all nervous dis- 
eases is the habit of unhappiness. 
It shows itself in scolding, fault- 
finding, complaining, fretting, 
grieving, repining, nagging, fus- 
sing, hurrying, and reasonless 
objecting to unalterable conditions. 
If you have a relative suffering 
from this nearly incurable trouble, 
your best medicine will be found 
in the form of a music box set toa 
continuous performance of lively 
tunes, such, for instance as 
Dixie: 

“T wish I was in the state of Maine, 
Waiting for the Dixie train— 
Away! Away! Away! Away!” 
What a light, gay, vivid, effer- 
vescent air it is! Age cannot 
wither it. See how it lifts the 
head, brightens the eve, quickens 
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the heart-beat and relaxes the fret- 
ful lines about the lips. This is 
no fanciful prescription. It was 
recently tried in a case of nervous 
prostration, that, it is believed, was 
saved from insanity by its means. 
If the therapeutic power of music 
was once clearly understood, it 
could be adapted to all needs and 
occasions. There would be musi- 
cal restaurants on every street, so 
that he who was chewing the cud 
of a bitter fancy could find easy 
access to more appetizing spiritual 
nourishment, and all the children’s 
games and their elders’ schemes 
would be set to music so cun- 
ningly devised that defeat would 
be robbed of its sting and success 
of its effrontery. There would be 
light and lilting airs to accompany 
the dinners of dyspeptics, a joyous 
repetition of the wedding march 
when the peace of the newly mar- 
ried was threatened by an impend- 
ing quarrel, invigorating strains to 
put new life into the indolent, and 
the glad and splendid assurance of 
some old hymn tunes for the daily 
use of those that sit in spiritual 
darkness. It is a finer thing to set 
noble words to uplifting music 
than it is to write them, for it is 
the music that makes them univer- 
sal and immortal. What we read 
once or twice we forget ; what we 
hear a hundred times is burned 
into memory. 

There is an authenticated story 
of a Kentucky mountain tow#, 
rent by feuds and subject to shoot= 
ing affrays until one mountaineer; 
more opulent than the rest, bought 
a cabinet organ for his little 
daughter. Soon it was discovered 
that a new and rare influence 
breathed from the strange instru- 
ment. The family became en- 
grossed in the music,and gradually 
the neighbors dropped in. A 
power stronger than threats, more 
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YOU REMEMBER THE OLD SONG, MARY? 


fervid than wrath, more penetrating than 
harshness, came to them from under the 
fingers of a little girl, and the social life 
of the place became regenerated. The 
change was as miraculous and as natural 
as that the bluster of March should 
change, under the influence of sweet airs, 
to the tenderness of May. Crabbed dis- 
cord and harmony cannot possibly live 
together. 

Of course there is another side to this. 
There is the strain on the nerves of 
regular piano practice, the long hours 
of plodding diligence and submissive 
patience to be considered. The power 
to make music that brings small talk 
down to the level of objectionable noise 


is not easily attained. Some branch oi 
practical science may have to be sacri- 
ficed to leave room for what is consid- 
ered an ornamental study. “In these 
bad days,” says Mr Birrell, “it is 
thought more educationally useful to 
know the principle of the common pump 
than Keats’s ode on a Grecian urn.” 
Yet it is in the airy regions of poetry 
and music that our souls find the beauty 
and joy for which they have long been 
searching. Besides, if we must look at 
the subject from the point of mere prac- 
tical profit and loss, is it not true that 
any art demanding mental application is 
to that extent a nervous strain, and that 
no other art repays so lavishly in pleas- 
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MANUAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS II 


ure for the irksomeness of its attain- 
ment? In all our living—in our work 
and pastime, in society and in the fam- 
ily—we are primarily emotional beings. 
The largest intellects are no exception. 
John Burroughs points out that nine- 
tenths of Shakespeare is sheer emotion. 
George Eliot was passionately devoted 
to music and found in it relief from the 
strain of intellectual toil. Being there- 


Ohio’s Pioneer 


By MarILpa 


T= first manual training high school 
for girls in the United States was 
that of Toledo, Ohio; in fact, Toledo was 
one of the pioneer cities of our country in 
the matter of manual training for both 
Sexes. 

Seventeen years ago the school was 
started with a mere handful of students, 
who had enrolled largely from a spirit of 
adventure and a desire to ascertain what 
the meaning might be of this new step 
in education. The thought of boys and 
girls working at a carpenter’s bench 
during school hours was something 
which seemed interesting! If manual 
training meant relief from the dull mono- 
tony of the school day, then the progress- 
ive students wanted manual training, and 
the wheel of the grindstone moving to 
sharpen tools was indicative of the great 
educational wheel about to be set in 
motion. 

In searching for the motive power 
back of the establishment of such a 
school, one must go back to the late 
sixties, to find the reflective and pro- 
gressive mind of a far seeing citizen, 


fore at the mercy of our emotions, we 
cannot afford to neglect any means of 
freeing them from the sordidness and 
monotony that seem inevitable to many 
lives. We need more opportunities to 
become acquainted with our care-free 
selves. These are given us by the sound 
of the wind in a tree, or of a stream in a 
pasture, or of those other instruments 
more specifically known as musical. 


Work for Girls 


J. CAMPBELL 


Mr Jessup W. Scott, who realized that 
incomplete was the education which 
trained the child in book lore alone, left 
the hand undeveloped and afforded no 
knowledge of the practical industries 
rapidly crowding into the business life. 
In 1872 Mr Scott ceded a large tract of 
land to a board of trustees for the found- 
ing of a “university of arts and trades.” 
Classes in design were soon opened, but 
continued only a year or two, as in them- 
selves they did not fulfill alone the broad 
educational ideals of the founder. After 
Mr Scott’s death in 1874 his generous 
gift was augumented by his wife, and 
others. 

After the closing of the school of 
design no further attempt was made for 
some years to open any like classes ; how- 
ever the thought back of the whole was 
not lying idle with the endowment fund, 
and in the exhibit of school handicraft 
from Russia, at the centennial in 1876, a 
partial realization of working plans for 
this school of the future was found. 

When Professor Woodward in St 
Louis, and Dr Belfield in Chicago, estab- 
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- lished schools of manual training, it was 
believed that at last the long-looked-for 
solution of the problem of proper educa- 
tional methods was at hand, whereupon 
the trustees immediately made themselves 
conversant with the 
equipment and work- 
ing of these two new 
schools. 
They decided to 
open a like school in 
Toledo and to that end 
they deeded the lands 
of the “university of 
arts and trades” to the 
city of Toledo, which 
city agreed to levy a 
certain tax for the 
maintenance of the 
school, using the orig- 
inal endowment for 
building and equip- 
ment. 


Two rooms in the 


high school were de- 


voted to the uses of 

manual training, and an instructor from 
St Louis was engaged to teach mechan- 
ical drawing and woodwork. Then came 
the crucial point in the decision of the 
future policy of the school. St Louis 
and Chicago offered courses for boys 
alone, should the same methods be em- 
ployed in Toledo, and the entire attention 
of the school be centered in mechanical 
work of various sorts for boys? How 
proud we are of those trustees, and how 
wise was their decision that girls and 
boys should have equal advantages in 
this new education. 

Then it was that inquiries were made 
among the high school students, to ascer- 
tain the number who desired to enter 
classes in manual training, and a few 
girls with curiosity to know all that was 
going on were put to work for a few 
months, side by side with the boys, in the 
mechanical drawing classes, and very 
soon were allowed to join classes in car- 
pentry, hammering and sawing away to 
their hearts’ content. 
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They made boxes and frames, joints 
and miters, and invaluable to the fulle: 
development of feminine character wer: 
these lessons in exactness. 

Isometric projection, projection of 
shadows, house con- 
struction, occupied 
them in the mechanica! 
drawing department. 
and the fair young 
heads set about solving 
these problems in ap- 
plied geometry, 
stoically insisting to 
the boys that all was 
simple and easy! 

The second year, 
1886, found the schoo! 
in its new building. 
Then classes in cook- 
ery were opened, with 
a teacher from the 
Iowa agricultural col- 
lege in charge. 

The first equipment 
was simple and for a 
time the students sat in a semicircle 
and took their turns vigorously stirring 
the dish in preparation as it was 
passed from one to another. As for the 
result of all this we have but to look at 
what that first “stirring up” finally pro- 
duced. These young students of cook- 
ery liked their work and felt that it was 
worth their while, eventually, despite 
occasional culinary failures in the begin- 
ning of their enthusiasm. A dressmak- 
ing class followed the cookery class, a 
plain sewing class followed the dress- 
making class, and freehand drawing, clay, 
modeling and wood carving classes were 
added. When facts learned in physiology 
and chemistry were applied to the study 
of foods, and when they were drafting 
patterns to be used in manufacture of 
garments for themselves, each girl felt 
that her school life was coming nearer to 
life and living. 

The students of the school were high 
school graduates, together with many 
special students who thronged the por- 
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A NEW YEAR’S TOAST 


tals; but manual training diplomas were 
issued only to those who held high school 
diplomas. 
From the first the school has held to an 
ducational purpose rather than serving 


awakened in the student to control class 
discipline, since at that time the organiza- 
tion of these classes was not under the 
auspices of the board of education. 
However, all public manual training in 


” 


TOLEDO HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, IN 


as a mere trades school, and its success in 
the future will depend upon its fidelity in 
clinging to first principles. 

About 1890 classes in cooking and 
sewing were introduced in a few of the 
ward schools, classes which, being out of 
the regular course, were conducted at the 
close of the routine of the regular ses- 
sions. In these new classes the course 
was optional, and little authority was 
exercised in them, as the instructors 
depended almost wholly on the interest 


WHICH MANUAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS WAS’ BEGUN 


‘Toledo is now under control of the board 
of education and the work is compulsory 
in the first eight grades. 

In reviewing the growth of manual 
training for girls in Toledo, we find that 
it has been of sufficient educational and 
practical value to justify the hope of its 
founders and to repay the citizens of 
Toledo for the money and thought which 
they have freely bestowed on it, and that 
it stands for better homes, higher citizen- 
ship and greater happiness. 


A New Year’s Toast 


Here’s to Time on his journey thither! 
Time is old! Hearts are young! 
Here’s to Time on his journey hither! 


Whither the heads that are white bow low; 
Whither the heads that are gold look high; 
Whither Time and the Hearts that are young 
Shall sing to the old through a song unsung. 
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Girl Housekeepers 


Domestic Life in a “Junior Republic’ 


By MarTHA VAN RENSSELAER 


the life at the George Junior 
Republic afford domestic training 
for the girls? Fortunately for us the 
best way to find out was to go and see. 
We were greeted by a tall, robust, cor- 
dial, whole-hearted man whose person- 
ality accounted for the great success of 
the institution. * Mr George, or as the 
citizens call him, “Daddy,” is a man 
whose keen insight leads him to judge 
the varied and unusua! characteristics 
of those intrusted to his care, and whose 
large sympathies and great heart make 
him regard them generously. Whatever 
these boys may have done, or whatever 
their condition in life was to place them 
under this training, he knows a boy’s 
a boy for a’ that. Conditions here are 
most unusual: there is an ideal com- 
munity where government is in the hands 
of the governed, and where boys and 
girls daily meet the conditions which 
will come to them in after life; where 
to crime and misdeameanor is meted out 
justice. These one hundred and fifty 
boys and girls are not governed and 


controlled by fear of one man, but by one 
man’s ingenious management are led t 
control themselves and grow into law- 
abiding and law-respecting citizens. By 
the very nature of such management 
the man at the head walks among them 
as a friend and companion, and the orde1 
maintained is the same whether he i: 
there or a thousand miles away. This 
principle in government and its applica- 
tion here have attracted to this little 
community the attention of thousands; 
but of equal interest is the domestic life 
of the citizens of the Republic. This 
novel community is situated in a small 
town in central New York. 

We entered one of the cottage homes. 
This was occupied, and within the mean- 
ing of the Republic, owned, by about ten 
boys, citizens of the Republic, and they 
had finished their breakfast and gone 
out to their various duties. An older 
person in charge was there, but out in 
the kitchen, singing, with her sleeves 
rolled up and her hair and gown ar- 
ranged coquettishly, a girl—also a citi- 


THE SEWING CLASS 
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GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC HOSPITAL FOR GIRLS 


zen of the Republic—was sweeping after 
ner morning dish-washing. The smell 
£ buckwheat cakes was still in the air, 
and the dining table with the plates laid 
for dinner gave a feeling of wholesome- 
ness and comfort. As the duties of the 
morning were performed by the little 
housekeeper they seemed not at all like 
perfunctory ones, but there was evidence 
of keen enjoyment. Then she brought 
a pan of potatoes from the cellar and 
seated herself to remove their skins with 
an apparent effort to take as little as pos- 
sible of the potato, for she knew that 
potatoes were scarce and high. 

Every citizen earns his own living, is 
paid in the coin of the Republic—alumi- 
num money—pays his living expenses, 
and buys his clothing in the same coin. 
They have an opportunity to buy an in- 
terest in a home, and the thrifty citizens 
who accomplish this are as proud as 
any owners of real estate. Each coin 
bears the motto, “Nothing without 
labor,” and the buying of homes is an 
indication of work as well as thrift. Thus 
there is an opportunity for the happy 
householder as well as the happy house- 
keeper. 

Do the girls learn to purchase for the 
household needs, to furnish the table 
and learn the economy which may prove 
to them an advantage to know. Each 
little housekeeper has an experience in 
purchasing, and their general inclination 
and mistake is to purchase too many 


sweets. It is easier for them to buy what 
their tastes crave than to learn what 
would be a healthful and balanced ration 
for the family. The girls learn by actual 
experience how to prepare and cook the 
commonly used articles of food, but gain 
little knowledge of fancy dishes and 
cooking. They act as waitresses in the 
cottages, in the hotel and in the restau- 
rant, and learn to do most expeditiously 
the work required to supply with food a 
hundred hungry boys. The cooking and 
other work done in the cottages gives 
the girls a better knowledge of home 
management than the larger life in the 
hotel. 

The girls share in the offices of the 
Republic and are given equal privileges 
with the boys. At a recent meeting one 
of the girls was made vice-president and 
accorded all the honors which that posi- 
tion demands. The boys, however, are 
extremely critical and eye with great dis- 
favor any failure on the part of the girls 
to reach a high standard in deportment 
and in their work and studies. What- 
ever may be their own shortcomings, 
they expect as much of these girls as 
would be expected of any, and when 
an occasion comes in their court of 
justice to punish for wrong doing, the 
verdict is no lighter because of sex. 

The influence of the girls over the 
boys is as potent here as in all classes 
of society, and their presence in the 
Republic is as salutary in restraint, in 
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16 GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


government and in securing refinement 
as in the outside world. Social functions 
occur at the Republic, and at a recent 
inauguration day there was the presence 


THE LITTLE HOUSEKEEPER 


of three dress suits and several pariy 
gowns. The boys played the gallant, 
and the girls the fine lady, in a way to 
overshadow many attempts of young 
men and women outside the Republic. 
Such rehearsals for possible parts in this 
great drama of life are excellent fea- 
tures in the young person’s training. 

There seems to be here a good field 
for winning the profound gratitude of 
the boys and girls in the presentation 
to them of clothes befitting high social 
functions, even though the clothing be 
not of the most recent cut. 

There is a hospital for the boys and 
one for the girls. The girls’ hospital 
is a neat little building well equipped 
with all the modern necessities of a hos- 
pital. This is seen in our illustration in 


the building at the right. It was th 
gift of the friends of Gertrude Walter, 
a wonderful deaf mute, and built by th 
boys. The fortunate thing about it is 
that while it is always ready for occu- 
pancy, it has never yet had a patient. 
‘The boys are not so fortunate, for the, 
are more careless and suffer from breaks 
and sprains, if not from sickness. 

The sewing class is a popular one at 
the institution. This was started through 
the generosity of Mrs Garrett Miller, 
who pays the expense and makes the 
program of work. The girls old enough 
to sew receive instruction two hours a 
week. They sell work to the boys, much 
of whose repairing and sewing they do. 
Their course consists of repairing, of 
drill work, the making of underwear, 
drafting and fitting and the making oi 
dresses and jackets. At the completion 
of the course each girl has her choice in 
a dress pattern which she is taught to 
make for herself in the most attractive 
style possible. 

Under the careful instruction of Miss 
Emma L. Theall, who has been very suc- 
cessful in teaching domestic science at 
the Republic, the girls have learned much 
of the domestic life necessary to their 
proper training. 

The home life in the cottages offers 
the best opportunities for the formation 
of truly homelike qualities and womanly 
graces among the girls of the Republic, 
and at the same time is the most satis- 
factory of plans for the training of the 
boys for home life. This feature is 
developed as fast as funds will permit, 
and one cottage now stands ready, with 
Republican citizens anxious to take pos- 
session, but without the necessary funds 
to keep up running expenses. 

Life at the George Junior Republic, 
judged from the standpoint of one who 
thinks of this life in contrast to vagrancy, 
wayward living or even of impossible 
restraint in homes provided with com- 
forts, is a successful enterprise, bound 
to be a blessing to all who come within 
its influence. 
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At Madame Begue’s 


By Ettye GLOVER 


1? the epicure, New Orleans means 
Madame Begue’s. There is nothing 
_n the United States to compare with the 
“rench quarter of New Orleans. It is 
. law unto itself, resisting with a firm 
and and iron will everything that tends 
n the least to modern improvement. In 
ome of the narrow streets the electric 
‘ar line has pushed its way over the old 
square cobblestones, and strangely out 
f place this rapid transit seems. On 
ur way down toward the French mar- 
et and Madame Begue’s we saw several 
f the quaint two-wheeled milk carts 
vith their tall burnished cans. Some- 
-imes these carts are driven by women. 
After a brief glance through the long, 
‘ow buildings known for centuries as the 
French market, we 


there and fast until 11 on the day that 
you breakfast at madame’s; so much the 
better for you if you go without dining 
the night before. The table is un-. 
adorned, the linen coarse, but immacu- 
late, the china common, but all this one 
forgets with the first course. This, 
when we were there, consisted of shrimp 
salad served with a pepper sauce, which 
was a delicious concoction. The shrimp 
had not been long out of the water and 
were of course far superior to the canned 
ones. Then came boiled fish with po- 
tatoes. The variety of fish none of us 
knew, some kind indigenous to southern 
waters. Oysters a la Newburg or a la 
Begue furnished the third course, and 
such a delicious dish as it was! All 


crossed the street and 
after a brief search 
found the famous eating 
place. No sign marks 
the entrance, and up one 
must go by the darkest, 
narrowest, most _ tor- 
tuous of stairways. This 
lands one in a plain 
room with sanded floor, 
just large enough to 
hold a table which seats 
twenty-six persons. 
Promptly at 11 o’clock 
every seat is filled, for 
madame serves but one 
meal a day, and it is 
needless to that 
chairs must be engaged 
oftentimes days in ad- 
vance, and there is never a vacancy. 
Do not think for a minute you may pick 
up a menu and order what your fancy 
dictates; far from it. Madame never 
publishes her bill of fare; you take what 
she gives you and are always pleased. 
Take the warning of one who has been 


COURTYARD LEADING TO MADAME BEGUE’S 


sorts of experiments have never turned 
out the way madame’s did, and we have 
given up in despair. 

By this time our stock of adjectives 
was so diminished we could say little, 
but merely wondered what next. Plates 
of light bread—ordinary white baker’s 
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bread— with various 


kinds of mineral waters 
and light wines remained 
on the table throughout 
the meal, the guests 
serving themselves. At 
this stage of the meal, 
Monsieur Begue, ma- 
dame’s husband (who 
was formerly a butcher 
in the French market) 
entered with im- 
mense omelet, which he 
carried around the table, 
so all could view its size 
and lightness. Upon 
cutting and eating, it 
was found to _ have 


sweetbreads folded in 
its golden creases and — 
proved to fairly melt 
in one’s mouth. It was now a question 
how to dispose of the cauliflower with 
egg dressing which came next. We 


peered out into the little kitchen where 
madame was broiling the lamb chops, 
which were soon served to us with green 


peas. The feast ended with fruit, cheese 
and coffee. And listen how those who 
are initiated drink coffee at Madame 
Begue’s: in the first place the beverage 
is black and strong, as genuine French 
coffee is always made. A bottle of rare 
old cognac is passed, some is poured into 
the teaspoon, then lighted and allowed to 
trickle slowly into the coffee. 

Of course the men of the party now 
lighted their cigars, while we passed a 
delightful half hour chatting in very 


American French with madame and ~ 


looking through her books, which con- 
tain many pricdless autographs. We 
found sentiments inscribed by Walt 


SHOP BELOW MADAME BEGUE'S 


Whitman, Joe Jefferson, George W. 
Cable, and poor Eugene Field, who wa: 
a devotee of the place, had written some 
of his characteristic verse. Madam 
said in her broken English that Mr Field 
told her the next time he came to New 
Orleans he would take all his breakfasts 
with her; “mais, helas, tl ne jamais 
retourni; il est mort.” 

Madame has occupied her tiny quar- 
ters over thirty years and is now about 
seventy years old. She does all the 
cooking herself and takes the greatest 
pride in her meals. One of her famous 
specialties is liver and bacon, which 
plebeian dish they say she prepares fit 
for the gods. Unfortunately our time 
did not permit of another breakfast there, 
so we can only say the memory of that 
one meal lingers with us yet, and never 
was a dollar more willingly spent than 
the one we left with Madame Begue. 
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Baby’s Christening 
Gifts 


By Garpner C. TEALL 


WE all remember the story of Prin- 
cess Sleeping Beauty’s christening. 
when the twelve fairies brought gifts of 
zood prophecies, and the neglected thir- 
teenth made her gift spiteful through 
words foreboding sorrow. In these days 
fairies are rather out of fashion, and the 
guests bidden to the christening feast are 
less ethereal creatures. Some of them 
continue the good, old-fashioned custom 
»f presenting their gifts of good wishes, 
gifts not to be despised, but ones which 
should be set against the wealth of new 
worlds. 

In Puritan times christenings were 
scarcely popular. The Pilgrim fathers, 
as an instance, looked with disfavor on 


the festival of rejoicing which followed 


the sacrament of baptism. With the 
wane of such austerity and the advent of 
more gladness into the lives of their de- 
scendants, the christening celebrations 
with which these brave settlers dispensed 
have again taken a more widespread 
place in our customs, and even the spirit 
of fairy godmothers has become materi- 


alized in sponsors of to-day, who, more 
and more as the world goes on, take 
nearer to their hearts the responsibilities 
they have assumed for their godchil- 
dren’s sakes. So it is that the ancient 
custom of presenting gifts to a child in 
honor of its christening is one which is 
being revived. It is not alone the kindly 
godmother who will desire to fetch some 
token of interest to the child who has 
been baptized. The other friends who 
have been bidden to the christening may 
wish to show their appreciation of the 
honor by some gift great or small. Even 
though baby is so fortunate as to have 
been born with a spoon in his mouth, 
it is not to be supposed, for an instant, 
that he must keep it in that uncomfort- 
able position all through childhood. For 
that reason a nice little bowl is quite the 
proper thing, such a shaped little bowl 
as may have been found by the diminu- 
tive miss who ate up the Wee Bear's 
porridge. It is wholly unreasonable to 
expect that baby will take to his bowl 
immediately, but eventually he must, and 
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A SET 


when he does, he will be ready for a 
cup and a plate. Then how time will fly, 
and he will really be needing a napkin 
ring. That is why some of baby’s ad- 
mirers so generously provide all these 
things together, things which, well chosen 
and well made, will come in time to be 
handed on to baby’s baby, things which 
establish themselves as the most precious 
of heirlooms. 

The juvenile Croesus may receive a 
bowl, plate, cup and spoon of yellow 
gold, but an eighteen-carat appreciation 
may be expressed in divers other ways. 
Of course the goldenest things are never 
beyond baby’s deserts—it would be ab- 
surd to attempt to imagine them meas- 
ured by an Arabian Nights service of 
amalgamated gems, so for this very rea- 
son, disdaining the impossible, there are 
lesser things which will never be un- 
welcome. 


The pretty silver sets decorated wit) 
the letters of the alphabet represent th 
good wish that the child shall grow i. 
knowledge; those decorated with th 
signs of the zodiac suggest auspiciou 
conjunctions of the planets, and agai. 
there are plates decorated with charac 
ters associated with nursery rhymes 
which plates will grow more dear to th: 
child as the delights of Mother Goos: 
dawn upon his comprehension. 

It usually falls to the pleasure of the 
godfather or the godmother to give bab 
his apostle spoon, that is, a spoon on th: 
handle of which is a representation of 
the apostle whose calendar day comes 
nearest that of baby’s birth. Often an 
entire set of twelve apostle spoons is 
given by those who have stood sponsors. 
Such a set Shakespeare gave to Ben 
Jonson’s son, and about such a set Henry 
VIII twitted Cranmer, saying, when the 
latter humbly insisted that he was no! 
worthy the honor of being one of the 
godfathers of the Princess Elizabeth, 

“Come, come, my lord, you’d spare your 
spoons ;” 

Even those who would spare their spoons 
may yet find other articles suited to the 
christening’s occasion. Oblivious to the 
charms of spoons, silver sets, golden 
bowls or grand pianos, baby may yet coo 
a delightful acceptance of a little ring 
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CHRISTENING GIFTS 


A NURSERY 


ind rattle. He seems to resent the dis- 
‘inction of that certain famous other baby 
who appeared on life’s threshold armed 
vith molars, and so he bites away at 
a ring to spite fate. A jingle of bells 
makes existence more endurable for him, 
and that is why the silver bells are put 
on the mother-of-pearl ring with its Bo- 
Peep design, of which baby will come to 
know more some day. The little ivory 


ring which the funny monkey is en- 
graved upon is another favorite ring, 
while the round silver ring with two 
bells, and with a natal stone set into it, 
is a happy idea for a christening gift. 
The little ring, bells and whistle com- 
bined is one of the jolliest gifts baby 


could have. When he discovers the su- 
perior advantages of artificial noise it 
will cause him much joy, and if he has 
taken up residence in a flat, the other 
tenants will not mind the transfer of his 
accomplishments in the least. 


RHYME SET 


Perhaps there is nothing in the baby’s 
treasure trove more associated with his 
development than his cup. There comes 
that inevitable time when even the con- 
solation of his nursing bottle is with- 
drawn and his cupid-bow lips are taught 
to bend to the silver rim without spilling 
more than he can help. No matter who 
holds the cup baby soon wishes to touch 
it with his little hands as he sips what 
Mr Wilkins Micawber might have called 


’ “the ambrosial beverage of infancy.” In 


choosing a cup for a christening gift it 
should always be borne in mind that even 
after baby has begun to be a little boy, he 
will continue to use his silver cup, so one 
should be selected to which he will be 
loyal when the time comes for kilts. 

As Bobby remarked to his mother 
when he beheld the christening gifts sent 
his lately arrived brother, “Say, mudder, 
ain’t baby too little to have two Christ- 
mases so near apart?” 
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My Old Piano 


By JEANNETTE 


HIS is a true story, so I begin in the — 


good, old-fashioned way, as I told it 
to my little son: “Once upon a time 
there resided in the beautiful City of 
Elms, under the shadow of historic old 
Yale college, a family consisting of five 
persons—parents, son and two daughters. 
They owned a piano; it had been a wed- 
ding present to the mother and it was 
worn out, having borne uncomplainingly 
the children’s rough usage; so it was 
decided to have a new one. One day 
while the little girl was rolling her hoop 
on the sidewalk a piano van drove up 
and stopped at the door. The little girl 
rushed into the house and called excitedly 
to her mamma, who was upstairs: ‘The 
piano, the piano is here! Come quick! ! 
When the men carried out the old piano 
she greatly wondered why her mamma 
laid a loving hand on its case, and why 
her eyes filled with tears, when the rest 
were so happy. 

“A good music master came to give 
lessons to the elder sister, so it was 
thought the little girl also might 
study, taking a wee short lesson 
after sister each time. The first les- 
son went nicely; the second, the 
master was a little cross; the third, 
he rapped with his pencil on the 
little girl’s knuckles, to call her at- 
tention to a point he had spoken 
of with patience before, I am sure, 
when to his surprise she jumped off 
the stool and ran out of the room, 
in great indignation, and never took 
another lesson. Wasn't she 
naughty? Soon after the arrival of 
the piano the family went traveling 
a year in Canada, and the piano, in 
its green baize cover, was drawn 
into the middle of the parlor floor 
and left. 

» “The little girl did not forget her 
new friend while she was sleighing, 


YOUNG 


snowshoeing and coasting, but learned t: 
play little pieces by ear. The family re 


turned in due time, but the little girl’. 


papa being in poor health decided to retir: 
from active business, and move inlan 
to a large western city. The piano had 
to be boxed and moved to the freight 
car, and the little girl thought it musi 
be nice to be made of wood, and not b 
obliged to say good-bye to all one’s dea: 
little playmates. After a while they wer: 
comfortably settled in their new home 
surrounded by new friends. A _ lover 
came soon and carried the elder sister to 
a home of her own, the piano breathe: 
forth the wedding march for the fair 
bride. Then it was the little girl’s piano 
she had grown ambitious now anc 
studied hard, played nicely and soon 
began to sing. Then her papa had busi 
ness failures and trouble, so the family 
moved east again. Once more the pian 
was boxed and carried to the freight 
car. It knew the little girl was sad and 
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troubled, for they were near friends now, 
and it could tell her humor, gay or sad, 
by the way she played. 

“Do you see that long crack on the 
side of the case? Well, it was loaned 
to a friend one summer while the family 
were away, and she let the sun shine in 
on it too strongly, never oiling or polish- 
ing it, so it cracked. Time passed on and 
the little girl grew to womanhood, and 
another lover came, tall, straight, with 
honest blue eyes and brown curls.” 

“Mamma, it's papa!” laughed the boy. 

“Huh! do not interrupt my story. A 
June wedding was planned, and the piano 
this time was to go with the bride. The 
night before the wedding the prospective 
bride sat down to play a little after din- 
ner as usual. The piano looked gay and 
festive with some wedding presents lying 
on it—a pretty white clock was one—and 
as she played she wondered if in years 
to come she would look at its pale green 
face for time to chronicle the events in 
her new life. Somehow the music would 
not stay lively; father and mother sitting 
at the table reading would be very lonely 
without the daughter and the music. Be- 
fore long the piano, finely polished, look- 
ing fresh and new, rested in a pretty flat, 
surrounded by love and happiness. 
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“One April night a shrill little cry fell 
on the air; the piano vibrated with joy 
and gladness; perhaps a little jealous 
feeling crossed its heart—would it be 
forgotten now? In a few days the 
woman came to its side once more, with 
a wee little boy in her arms. The man 
with the brown curls raised the cover, 
and they placed a tiny baby hand on the 
keys, the notes gave a welcome sound, 
and baby smiled, then the piano had a 
new friend. Ina short time they moved 
to a country home and the piano stands 
in a bright sunny parlor, with lots of 
music around and loved by all. 

“Sad days come when father and 
mother’s favorite hymns come from the 
soul of the piano, and many times the 
woman lays her head in sorrow and tears 
on the keys, always to find comfort. 
Now it is called upon for its last duty, 
perhaps, to teach a little boy to love and 
revere music, and the care of musical 
instruments. After this last loving sac- 
rifice, we two old friends can pass on 
to the sunset of life together, in loving 
harmony and peace.” 

I finished my story with a kiss on 
the dear boyish face. Putting his arms 
about my neck he whispered: “Mamma, 
I love your piano and will practice very 
carefully on it.” 


All day I keep it in my heart, 
The vision of my home at night; 
From crowds and traffic set apart 
To lure me with its restful light. 
The vines of English ivy stray 
In bordered greenness ‘round the room, 
And in their jars of reddened clay 
The calla and begonias bloom. 
The table, spread with snowy cloth, 
The china, and the fragrant tea, 


A Place of Peace 


By Cora A. Matson Dotson 


While ‘round the lamp a white-winged moth 
Is seeking what its fate may be. 
A little face, with flaxen hair 
Half curled, half tangled, ’round its grace, 
And rumpled doll that once was fair, 
Are lifted to my close embrace. 
And one who seems of this the whole, 
Half mortal and half mystery; 
A woman with the sweetest soul 
That life could hold in store for me. 
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She sits and sews in the window there— 
The sunshine round her lingers, 

Just touching her braids of bright brown hair |\}]J 
And slender busy fingers. 

And she fashions garments fair and fine 

For the dear little Baby—hers and mine. 
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Her swift white fingers can scarce keep pace 
As down the years she glances, 
And sews into folds of mull and lace 
Her own sweet thoughts and fancies. 
And her eyes are bright with light divine 
As she croons to the Baby—hers and mine. 


N 
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She drops her work when the daylight dies— 
I see them rocking, rocking— 
There are dimpled arms, two dear, dark eyes, 
A wee blue shoe and stocking. 
And my heart bends low before the shrine 
Of my wife and the Baby—hers and mine. 
Auice E, ALLEN. 
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The New England Pie 


The Story of Its Evolution 


By H. RIcuHarps 


The pie is an English institution which, 
planted on American soil, forthwith ran ram- 
pant and burst forth into an untold variety of 
genera and species.—Ilarriet Beecher Stowe, 
Oldtown, Page 342. 

O the New Englander, pie is a sym- 

bol of toothsomeness and savoriness. 
Bacon wrote “the mincing of meat in 
pies saveth the grinding of the teeth.” 
Margaret Huntington Hooker, in her 
delightful glimpses into Ye Gentle- 
woman’s [lousewifery of the eighteenth 
century, quotes: 
“Unless some sweet meat at the bottom lye, 

Who cares for all the crinkling of the pye,” 
and the quaint old recipes which she 
unearthed from old manuscripts and 
early cook books bear out the thought 
that sweetness and flavor, usually spice, 
were always held to be essential to the 
pie. Here is the recipe for humble pye: 

“Take a pound and a half of a fillet of veal 
and mince it with the same quantity of beef 
suet. Season it with sweet spice, five peppers 
and a handiul of parsley. 
grated loaf, the yolk of an egg, sack and orange 


Mix it with a penny 


flower water, a pound and a half of currants.” 

The early form of pie was undoubt- 
edly a filling of meat, and meat which 
needed “the grinding of the teeth.” In 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 


other advantage was that the ingredients 
of a meal were served all together and 
hot, or, if cold, the “pasty” was. still 
savory. The derivation of the word 
bears out this view. Gaelic “pighiann,” 
Jrish “pighe” or “pithan,” defined by the 
dictionary as ‘a dish consisting of a thin 
layer of pastry filled with a preparation 
of meat, fish, fowl, fruit or vegetables, 
seasoned, generally covered with a 
thicker layer of pastry and baked.” This 
applies to the earlier forms. An essential 
dish on Thanksgiving in early New Eng- 
land days was the chicken pie of this 
description. Pot pie and beefsteak pie of 
the restaurant survive to remind us of 
the ancient form. 

But the characteristic varieties which 
“ran rampant” in America were those 
which were highly sweetened. These 
became possible only after sugar and 
molasses were brought to New England 
in considerable quantities. The abun- 
dance of the apple, which either by itself 
or combined with meat, brown sugar or 
molasses and boiled cider gave such a 
“tasty” dish, was also responsible for the 
increase of this form of food. 

The mince. pie of New England pos- 
sessed another advantage. The traveler 
had no choice but to ask hospitality of 


e ce meat was not often kept until tender. the settlers along the paths or trail, and 
* As The result of the hunt was cooked and of travel from one settlement to another 
4 a vi ‘aten at once, only a small portion being there was not a little; therefore, the 

is ie carried away. When the guest was housewife needed a full larder of readily 


prepared viands in order that she might 
not be taken unawares. Hence on bak- 
ing days, the year round, the great brick 
oven browned the flaky crust of apple 
and mince pies which were set to cool 
on the long shelves of the pantry. Com- 
pany may come to-day or four days 


descried on the neighboring hill, or when 
the sound of the horn announced his 
approach, the domesticated animal was 
a killed, to appear on the table only a few 
hours later. Tender meat was not always 
possible, hence some form of serving 
which should remedy this and also which 
should eke out the oftentimes scanty sup- 


hence, and, at a moment's notice, bread 


ply would become a popular one. An- 


and cheese and pie will furnish a sub- 
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THE NEW 
stantial meal, while the horses rest and 
the housewife listens to the news of the 
week at her ease. That the women of 
New England had leisure to participate 
in the intellectual life of the time (which 
was most strenuous), and, if not to 
speak in meeting, to take their full share 
of discussion by the fireside, was due 
largely to the pie. This keeping quality 
was a potent factor in the popularity 
of pie, especially mince pie, the filling 
ior which could be prepared in the fall 
at the killing of the winter’s meat and 
at the time of ripe apples. It was usual 
to bake, at Thanksgiving, pies enough 
for a month of ordinary use. Freezing 
only made the crust more flaky. If hos- 
pitality was called for to a greater extent 
than usual, an earlier baking than New 
Year’s took place, otherwise the fresh 
batch celebrated that event, Christmas 
heing ignored in the New England cal- 
endar. As the weather grew warmer, 
fewer pies at a time were made up. 

Pumpkin and cranberry pies added to 
the fall variety, especially as they were 
always made without an upper crust. 
When the young girl could prepare the 
crust of a pumpkin pie of such a consis- 
tency that it would be tender and flaky, 
just thick enough to hold the semi-fluid 
mass and fluted evenly so as to present 
an attractive appearance, she was held 
to have begun to be a_ skillful 
This “crinkling” of the pie crust was 
a very important point. The esthetic 
instinct so sternly repressed by the com- 
mon creed found a certain satisfaction 
in the cookery of the dames, once they 
were released from the harder pioneer 
work, so that the innate love of ornament 
came out on these various pies. Those 
made of cranherry were decorated with 
slender strips of crust forming various 
geometric figures. Children expected to 
find birds’ nests with the watching bird 
on their special individual mince pies 
which they carried home from grand- 
mother’s. 

In the spring, after the necessarily 
monotonous winter diet, the New Eng- 


cor 


ENGLAND PIE 


land housewife fairly revel in 
fruits which she found in garden and 
field for her weekly baking—rhubarb, 
currant, gooseberry, cherry, blueberry 
(than which with a bit of cheese no more 
tasty viand exists), huckleberry, black- 
berry, plum, peach, grape and the apple 
comes again. In the plenty of to-day 
one can hardly imagine the pleasant 
variety which the extension of the “fill- 
ing’ of pie offered. Custard, lemon 
and that peculiarly New England form, 
Washington, which is really not pie at 
all but layer cake with filling between 
the layers. The shape of the piece—an 
isosceles triangle—seems to be a part 
of the American tradition, for we never 
call the same round tart a pie. The indi- 
vidual dish was more often a turnover. 
That which is served in an irregular 
mass, as brown betty, was always called 
a pudding, although it was as much a 


pie as chicken pie, but the chicken crust 
Was cut in pie shape however irregularly 


the rest was dished out. 

“Seasoning,” savoriness, is the essen- 
tial element in this New I¢ngland favor- 
ite, and in studying the position of pie 
in the colonial diet, it must be borne 
in mind that beer and wine to wash the 
food down was not permitted in Puritan 
households and that the monotonous diet 
of plain corn and wheat bread and salted 
meat needed something to brighten it, 
and that something the housewife found 
in the evolution of pie. She was also 
wise in securing high food value. Pastry 
for two pies, according to the cook book, 
is made by adding eight ounces of lard 
and butter to eight ounces of flour. This 
gives a food value of two thousand nine 
hundred calories, or of itself enough for 
a day's ration. One nine-inch home- 
made mince pie is quoted at three thou- 
sand eight hundred and_ eighty-two 
calories; one-quarter of this with the 
invariable accompaniment of cheese 
would make a good meal. 

The manuscript recipe books, treas- 
ured still in the hill towns, give full 
directions for many varieties not often 
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seen on modern bills of fare. The house- 
wives of the time vied with each other 
in producing something new or in per- 
fecting the old. No pains were spared, 
and much thought went to the making 
of the pie, the lack of which is probably 
the reason the viand has degenerated, 
as it most surely has. The following 
recipes are worth quoting in illustration: 

“A Sea Pie—Four pounds flour, one and 
a half of butter rolled in a paste, wet with 
cold water. Line the pot therewith, lay in split 
pigeons, one dozen, with slices of pork, salt, 
pepper and dust on flour, doing this until the 
pot is full or your ingredients expended. Add 
three pints of water, cover tight with paste 
and stew moderately two and a half hours.” 

“Whortleberries make a very good common 
pie where there is a large family of children. 
Sprinkle a little sugar and sifted cloves on 
each pie. Bake with a crust.” 

This boiled cider pie I have myself 
eaten. It was considered the last resort 
of straitened circumstances. “One cup 
boiled cider, one cup flour, two cups 
water, two cups molasses: mix thor- 
oughly ; bake with two crusts. This will 
make enough for several pies.” 

“Aw Hers Pie—Pick two handfuls of parsley 
from the stems, half the quantity of spinach, 
two lettuce, some mustard and cress, a few 
leaves of forage and white beet leaves. Wash 
and boil them a little. Cut small, lay in a dish 
with some salt. Mix a batter with flour, two 


eggs, a pint of cream, pour over. Cover with 


a crust and bake.” 

A word now as to the causes of the 
disfavor with which pie has come to be 
regarded. Like other things, it kept a 
place by force of tradition after its spe- 
cial work was done; and being always a 
“hearty” dish, when the savory piece of 
pie was added to the plenty of the pros- 
perous table, in the nature of things it 
proved the one straw too much and broke 
down the digestion already weakened 
by indoor life and air-tight stoves. 

The pie is not as black as it has been 
painted, having had to bear the load of 
many circumstances not its own fault. 
The viand which has usurped its place at 
dinner is not as blameless as it is com- 
monly held to be For children eating no 
meat, pudding may well be dinner, but 
for grown-ups, a helping of pudding 
gives as much unnecessary food value as 
did pie. It must be remembered in dis- 
cussing pastry, also, that it was, in good 
hands, not the heavy, greasy kind so 
often found to-day. The early cooks 
attained great skill in preparing light, 
flaky “crusts.” The passing of the pie 
is not to be regretted in view of the 
greater abundance of fresh food, espe- 
cially as the making of the pie requires 
not only skill but time, and the baking of 
the pie in modern stoves is a matter of 
large experience. 


A Song of Content 


By Attce Crary 


Oh, good it 1s in the world to roam 
And journey east and west, 

But when at last we travel home, 
That journey is the best. 

So north or south, or west or east 
Look I, while others roam; 


For my board bears earth's finest feast, 
Because ’tis set at home. 

Oh, good it is the seas to roam 
And cruise to south or north, 

But casting anchor at thy home 
Excels the going forth. 
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The Higher Life 


Ww Concerning the Parcel Post Idea, a Tendency 


in Kitchens, Arts and Crafts, Breakfast 
Cereals, and Extravagance in Dress 


public has suddenly reached a 
state of mind like that of the client 
who was moved to tears by learning, 
through his counselor's pleadings, how 
greatly he had been abused. 

An article in the November issue of 
Goop HovuseKEEPING on the Parcel Post, 
the spirited agitation of that subject by 
leading newspapers, make us feel that we 
cannot get along without the complet- 
ing of our international postal treaties— 
“another minute.” We suddenly realize 
that it is an unbearable imposition to be 
paying letter postage on outgoing parcels 
when incoming ones are carried at a 
nominal charge. 

The barrier of high charges for 
parcels has been broken down between 
our states and Germany, Canada, Mexico, 
South American states and New Zealand ; 
and this being an accomplished fact, why 
should the parcel’s way not be as advan- 
tageously opened between us and Great 
britain, France, and all other countries? 

Of course, the express companies will 
object. As one writer says: “Why 
shouldn't they? they will be hurt, their 
interest demands a continuance of the 
present system. They cannot be blamed ; 
their course is not monstrous, it is simply 
selfish. It does not cry for outcries 
against greed, but should merely incite to 
revery on human nature.” 

But the express company population 
is such a wee fraction of the whole, that 
it can scarcely expect us to apologize for 
our widespread and insistent desire (or 
demand) for a reasonable privilege; nor 
is it in the logic of development to longer 
withhold that privilege from us, now 
that we are awake to its advantages. It 
would seem that any other sentiment on 
the part of express companies than that 


of thankfulness for undue favors, over- 
long enjoyed, is to the last degree 
unreasonable. 

Assuming then (as I am assured ‘“‘on 
authority”) that an arrangement with all 
fereign countries is speedily inevitable, 
we naturally turn our thoughts with 
longing to that admirable, convenient, 
inexpensive and all-comprehensive sys- 
tem (an entirely different proposition 
from international interchange) now in 
operation in Germany, Great Britain and 
France—the domestic parcel post, and 
post express delivery. 

Feeling that the advantages of that 
system—so numerous and great as to stir 
one’s enthusiasm by their mere recount- 
ing—must be for us if for other 
countries, I lately applied to Captain 
Maurice J. McGrath, superintendent of 
mails of the Chicago postoffice (the sec- 
ond office in the United States), a 
gentleman of thirty-five vears’ postoffice 
experience, and one of the most thor- 
oughly and widely informed officers in 
the postal service—for information as to 
obstacles between us and such a domestic 
parcel system. My conclusions, from 
the information sought—alas! too com- 
prehensive—imay be summed up by my 
thought as | left Captain McGrath—‘it 
is evident we might as well cry for the 
moon as for a domestic parcel system 
under existing conditions.” 

We have the misfortune to be too 
young, and too large. 

As Captain McGrath explained—a 
domestic parcel post is easily feasible in 
countries where the government either 
owns or controls the railroads, and where 
‘ach post road—however distant from a 
highway—is as practicable and carefully 
kept as a city boulevard. In the United 
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States we have many postal routes over 
roads so next to “impossible,” that it 
costs the government a dollar to deliver 
every letter carried; and when it comes 
to Alaskan delivery—there are points to 
which it costs the government from ten 
to fifteen dollars to deliver a letter. Yet 
such letters must be delivered for a two 
cent stamp—as each citizen in the length 
and breadth of our country is entitled to 
all the privileges and benefits enjoyed by 
every other citizen. 

Then the factor of distances, too! If 
all our roads were perfect, a parcel post 
system could scarcely reckon with a 
stretch of three thousand miles—for 
“nominal charge.” 

The “case,” however viewed, is clearly 
discouraging ; yet there is a sort of dole- 
ful pleasure in thinking what we might 
do, having such a post. Among other 
things, city people could arrange to have 
their supply of vegetables, fruits, eggs, 
butter, milk and cream sent to them daily 
direct from farms—to say nothing of the 
numbers of other food articles that would 
reach them without “middle” handling. 
And for people living in the country or 
small towns, how practicable to do shop- 
ping in the city by mail—if prompt 
delivery, at trifling cost, were an insepa- 
rable feature of such purchasing. 

“We ought to have it!” We feel like 
insisting—but then those roads, and the 
distances. 

And even suppose every existing phy- 
sical obstacle overcome—think what a 
wail would go up from every department 
of commercial life, wholesale and retail, 
not to mention the express companies put 
out of business entirely. Oh, no! it will 
not do! We are asking the impossible. 
Vested rights are too sacred—yet. Our 
way to a domestic parcel post is as long 
and rough as a path from northernmost 
Maine to northwest Alaska. 


OMPARED to the kitchen of a 
private car the apartment kitchen is 
spacious—there is no doubt about it. 
Two people could not possibly find stand- 


ing or turning around room in the 
former, while in the latter, if the maid 
squeezes into the space beiween the gas 
stove and the table, the groceryman may 
come in with his basket—if it be not 
overlarge. The six-foot broad-shouldered 
iceman, with a hundred pound block in 
his tongs, makes a retreat into the hall 
perhaps a necessity—but he only comes 
every second or third day. 

Oh! woman, patient woman, how much 
will you bear? Do you not know that 
landlords and architects will keep on 
contracting your kitchens until you call 
“halt.” Who else will do it?) Not your 
husbands, sons, or brothers—who can 
have no appreciation of the petty trials 
you endure daily, perhaps hourly, because 
of the inconvenience of your working 
field. Do you suppose they would sub- 
mit to such conditions? The answer is 
found on every hand; for look where you 
will, you will see that science, art, inge- 
nuity, skill, inventive genius, indeed all 
human activities, have been bent to the 
simplifying and aiding of men’s work. 

Women are not inventively resourceful, 
and are too patient to make their wants 
known—insistently. What, for instance, 
would an intelligent man do with the 
latest evolution of the kitchen? But one 
answer is possible—he would not accept 
it; and only when women refuse it coun- 
tenance will it disappear. 

But here let it be observed—a lesson 
has been taught by the microscopic 
kitchen which it were well to remember, 
viz, that there is such a thing as a kitchen 
too large for convenience. 

Of course the great kitchen of colonial 
times—which later was an inseparable 
feature of pioneer living, westward—is 
absolutely impracticable now, even in the 
country house. Nowhere is the kitchen 
made a living room, and no provision 
ought properly be made for its being 
other than the workshop of the home. 
But as the most important workshop in 
the world, it should be ideal in size, con- 
venience, equipment and its own attract- 
iveness. It is not in reason to expect the 
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kitchen of a four, six or eight-room city 
apartment (all the rooms of which are 
perhaps absurdly small) to be-of a cor- 
responding size to the kitchen of even the 
small house. But there is a limit to 
kitchen contraction in both houses and 
apartments beyond which landlords have 
ro moral right to go; and this fact 
should be made plain to them by the 
women who have to live in rented 
homes. 

As for the “ideal” kitchen, few women 
appreciate its possibilities of convenience 
and attractiveness. I have been making 
a study of such possibilities for some 
years, and it shall be my pleasure at 
some future time to tell the readers of 
Goop HovuseKkerpInG that which I have 
learned, discarded, borrowed and evolved. 


HE arts and crafts society of Chicago, 

which held its annual exhibition last 
month, ranks next in age, progress and 
virility of expression to the Boston 
society—the first in this country. 

Apathetic methods are unknown in Chi- 
cago, so it is not surprising to find the 
“workshop” of her arts and crafts, a 
commodious, well equipped, conveniently 
arranged apartment in one of the finest 
buildings of the “down town” district. 

Away up on the thirteenth floor—for 
the advantage of a fine sweep of sky- 
line—with a very vortex of activity 
beating at its base, the arts and crafts 
“atmosphere” is one of artistic leisure 
and calm thought, of earnest purpose to 
practical ends. 

There is nothing so striking perhaps in 
our magically grown great cities as the 
side by side contrasts between the truly 
artistic and the garish in all that serves 
man—from architecture to his dinner 
plate. The combined arts and crafts 
movement in America seems but a David 
before the Goliath of machine art and 
the multitude’s flippant admiration for 
the tawdry ; but it is fortifying to remem- 
ber that high-browed David won. 

And so the admirable exhibits of metal 
work, silversmithing, enameling, book- 
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binding, pottery in all its branches, of 
needlework, lace work, spinning and 
weaving, of printing, applied designs, 
basket making, etc, of the Chicago arts 
and crafts society was inspiring as much 
for its far-reaching significance as for its 
surprising beauty and excellence. 

If the time ever comes when even the 
homeliest articles in daily use shall be 
intrinsically “good” (which means _ in- 
herently artistic) as the arts and crafts 
societies insist they should be—then shall 
we see the harmony of surroundings 
reflected in men’s souls, the world grown 
calm through truth’s influence. 


F we were an unhurried people, 

thoughtful of our tastes and well- 
being, our cereal manufacturers would 
probably supply us, in neat packages or 
bulk, the oats and wheat grown, whole, 
but divested of hull-fiber, and with direc- 
tions to “cook five hours at least, longer 
if possible.” In such case, we should 
enjoy the very finest cereal dishes that 
can be prepared. But no manufacturer 
wholly sane would venture to urge such 
products. In response to our imperative 
national watchword—“hurry”—he has 
been forced (by careful and probably 
tedious processes) to evolve the many 
“five-minute” cereal products which have 
a place on nearly all American breakfast 
tables. 

And a right good thing he has done— 
for they are well-flavored, wholesome, 
nutritious and inexpensive. 

Latterly there has been a grumbling 
demand for something “easier” than a 
“five-minute dish”—at least it would so 
appear, since the ever responsive manu- 
facturer has been spurred to the evolving 
of numerous crisp cereal variations, 
which require “no cooking whatever.’ 
And these too are tasty, digestible and 
nutritious—thanks to scientific process- 
ing. 

One cannot help wondering, parenthet- 
ically, to what uses is put the time thus 
saved to the cook and the eater. 
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But the manufacturer, it is evident, has 
reached his limit; he can do no more— 
unless he sends us his output hot, or with 
cream on ready to use. 

Still, incredible as it may seem, a will- 
ful and ungrateful public does its best 
to detract both from the enjoyment and 
benefit of the healthful staple foods in 
question, 

How? Ly the manner of eating them. 
They should not be bolted, but eaten as 
slowly as other food, that they may 
measurably dissolve in the mouth, and 
not reach the stomach in a solid mass, for 
the digestive elements to act upon. A 
mass is a mass, whether it be buckwheat 
cakes or porridge—in either case, a di- 
gestive tax. 


American city servant maid 
pays twelve dollars for a hat without 
hesitation, the day laborer’s wife must 
have a fashionable (7) cloak, and per- 
haps patent leather shoes for her children. 
[f the political economist would be 
informed as to the enormity of American 
dress expenditure, he has only to station 
himself, fifteen minutes before service, at 
the entrance of a church in a working- 
man’s residence district, to witness the 
‘climax of extravagance and 
folly. 

The day of dress stuffs of really fine 
and serviceable quality, of the comfort 
able shawl of such excellence as to defy 
several decades of wear, the reasonable 
headgear of twenty-five years ago—all 
the expression of thrift, 


feminine 


security and 


honest dignity—have disappeared as com- 


pletely as though they had never been. 
The imperative demand to-day is for that 
which is showy and expensive in appear- 
ance—without regard to quality. As 
every commercial demand is inevitably 
met, it is no longer possible to find the 
old time commodities; but instead, the 
market is flooded with flimsy stuffs and 
made articles, so perishable that their 
speedy replacing is a recognized neces- 
sity. 

Why does the woman whose husband's 


earnings are but two or three hundred 
dollars per year strive to “make an 
appearance” properly based upon a five 
or six hundred dollar income? Simply 
because her friend with five hundred 
dresses “up” to the thousand dollar 
standard. Why does the woman of 
really ample income dress beyond her 
means? LBecause her sister-women with 
twice as much dress beyond theirs—and 
so on up the gamut of dress expression. 
But logic does not fix the final respon- 
sibility for extravagance upon the family 
of the multi-millionaire, as, when a 
certain degree of wealth has been reached 
any expression in dress is a matter of 
taste, not of expenditure—no possible 
expenditure being, properly, extrava- 
gance. 

The lavish outlay of the inordinately 
rich benefits by distribution, but the 
aping of such lavishness by those of only 
comfortable fortune furnishes the fatal 
example for those of lesser means, which 
in turn is communicated all down the 
line of social ratios. 

Really, a hundred evils come of it, but 
among them all the one I would here 
emphasize is—the robbing of the family 
table. 

fF course the well-to-do consume 
enough food for health’s sake, but they 
largely cut off that comfortable luxury 
of living, which certainly means a great 
deal in life—without detriment to health. 

An actual pinch begins with those to 
whom life is something of a struggle, for 
with them “appearances” is a Jugger- 
naut which crushes them—so far as all 
that relates them to ease, peace and true 
well-being is concerned. 

There are thousands of growing 
children who are not generously enough 
fed to develop or retain vigor ; thousands 
of men and women who bear life’s bur- 
dens on meager fare—who, by rights, 
should he bountifully fortified and sus- 
tained. And then, that other class, 
which, above all others, makes unholy 
sacrifice to “appearances,” the 
mention of whom seems almost 
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peeping through a keyhole upon sacred 
privacy—the “genteel” poor. Ah! they 
are the real “social” martyrs! and with- 
out reward; since their role of “pros- 
perity” is perfectly understood, and only 
accepted, in seeming, through kindly 
delicacy. Of course “they deserve to 
suffer,” but oh! the pity of it! 

Surely the “New Woman,” who above 
all things else claims the courage to be 
honest, must rescue modern woman from 
her slavery to “appearances,” must soon 
so “leaven” femininity with her ideas 
that no woman will be afraid or ashamed 
to stand for what she is, and has. 

Women will always love beautiful 
things, will always incline to self-adorn- 
ment; but nearly every woman that lives 
is capable of making her greatest sacrifice 
to love. And therefore I hold that the 
really criminal extravagance of Amer- 
icans in dress is not as basely selfish as it 
would appear. There is not one extrava- 
gant woman in a hundred who appre- 
ciates the fact that she is extravagant,who 
dreams of the wrong she does to those 
she holds dear. Of the women who read 
this I am confident but few will fail of 
the mental comment—‘ well, it does not 
apply to me.” But pardon me for un- 
graciously urging you to think again, 
carefully—unsparingly. 


N a small town in Missouri a handful 

of women who had long stood for the 
pleasant social life of the place, suddenly 
resolved to “do” something—something 
“worth while.” 

The results thus far include a fine cir- 
culating library, one of the strongest 
clubs in the state federation, a class in 
domestic science, a study class in litera- 
ture which the most cultured of women 
might enter with profit, and—what seems 
the finest expression of activity of all— 
an attractively equipped “rest room” for 
farmers’ wives in the large new court 
house in the center of the “square.” 


Formerly, one of the pathetic sights 
of the “square” was the farmers’ wives, 
in below zero weather, warming thick 
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comforters or blankets at store stoves 
preparatory to cold rides over rough 
roads with husbands and little ones; or, 
in summer, standing around with fretful 
babies “trading” or waiting on husbands 
for the dusty home going. 

Now they have a cozy, delightfully 
comfortable “club’—which they help to 
maintain—where they can rest at ease, 
look over periodicals, eat their luncheons 
in comfort, where they meet old friends, 
and make new ones, where the barriers 
between them and their town sisters are 
broken down by interchanges of real 
sympathy and good feeling. 

When the full significance of this 
“club” was borne in upon me, I realized 
that the wave which had cast up the “new 
woman” was pushing all women—every- 
where—isolated, or in teeming centers, 
into thinking anew, analyzing anew, 
comparing anew, and doing. 

Feeling this, I find myself wondering 
what unique, progressive, splendid or 
prosaic, but helpfully practical thing a 
little group of women in South Dakota, 
New Hampshire, Georgia or New Mex- 
ico are doing, what “inspiration” has 
perhaps come to some remotely isolated 
woman that other women would be 
helped by hearing about, or interested in 
knowing. And so I am impelled to ask 
the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
everywhere, that they keep this depart- 
ment informed of any new movements, 
or new ideas along lines of interest to 
other women, which their state, city, 
town or neighborhood has “worked 
out.” This is not a perfunctory request, 
but a real invitation to women in general 
to share in furthering what is of interest 
to every individual woman, viz—the 
spreading of domestic science, and a 
knowledge of household economics and 
sanitation, the aiding in any way of 
woman's work, the lightening of her bur- 
dens, the bettering of everything that 
bears upon home life. 
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His Happy Methods with Children 


By Lyman 


LL. good men love children, but my 

father not only loved, he respected 
them. ‘This respect which he had for 
children was, I think, the secret of his 
power over them, which was quite as 
remarkable as his literary success in 
writing for them. In a true 
might be said that he treated children as 
his equals, not through any device or 
from any scheme, but spontaneously and 
naturally. 

He never deceived children, never 
tricked them with cunning devices, never 
lied to them. This may seem small 
praise, yet men—and for that matter 
women—who never lie to children are, 


sense it 


I am afraid, a rather small minority. A 
promise to a child was quite as sacred 
in his eyes as a promise to a grown 


person. He would as soon have thought 
of defaulting on a promissory note as 
defaulting on a promise to a child. He 
trusted the judgment of children, took 
counsel with them, not in a false pre- 
tence but in reality, and in all the mat- 
ters which concerned 

them and their world 

was largely governed 

by their judgments. 

He threw responsi- 

bility upon them, 

great responsibility, 

and they knew it. 

The audacity of his 
confidence surprise: 

me even now as I 

look back upon it. LUCY 
] entered college be- AT 
fore I was fourteen. 

My father not only let me choose the 
college for myself, but made me decide 
for myself whether I would go to col- 
lege. When the time for entrance 
examination approached, he called me to 


GOING TO SCHOOL. 
PLAY 


im, told me that if I went into business 
as an errand boy he would lay up for 
me every year what the college life would 
cost him, so that at eighteen I should 
have a capital of two thousand dollars 
and interest. Thus I not only had to 
decide that I would go to college, but 
also had to decide that I was willing to 
give up two thousand dollars for a col- 
lege education, and two thousand dollars 
was a large sunt to my boyish mind. 
But, as a result, I took college life with 
great seriousness, quite resolved to get 
the two thousand dollars’ value out of the 
education. This act was quite character- 
istic of my father. Though he was my 
wisest counselor, I cannot remember that 
he ever gave me a definite and specific 
piece of advice; he put questions before 
me with great clearness, summed up the 
pros and cons like a judge upon the 
bench, and then left me to be the fina! 
arbiter. 

This respect which he showed to chil 
dren inspired them with respect for 
themselves for 
one another. [t gave 
dignity to the chil 
dren who came un 
der his influence. 
That influence was a 
masterful one. ! 
should misrepresent 
him if I gave the 
impression that he 
exercised no author- 
ity. On the contrary, 
his authority was su- 
preme and final; he 
gave few commands, but he required 
prompt, implicit and unquestioning obe- 
dience to those which he did give. | 
have known children to disobey him, 
but I never knew one to rebel against 
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him. I ao not know what would have 
happened in case af a rebellion. 1 think 
no child ever thought of it as possible. 
| never knew him to strike a blow. I 
do not recall that 
he ever sent a 
child to his room, or 
supperless to bed, 
or set him to write 
in his copy book, or 
to learn tasks, or re- 
sorted to any other 
of the similar ex- 
pedients, necessary 
perhaps in school, 
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disrepute or disfavor of any kind. But 
law, when it was issued. which was not 
often, must be at once obeyed without 
hesitation, and without question. He 
approved and en- 
couraged independ- 
ence and_ self-con- 
fidence in children 
but he required 
prompt and unhesi- 
tating obedience. 
This spirit of re- 
spect which my 
father had for chil- 
dren interprets his 


and frequent in 


literary method. He 


most families. In jonas AND ROLLO. FROM THE JONAS stories never condescended 


general he simply 

administered natural penalties. If a 
child lied or broke his promises, he was 
distrusted. If he was careless or neg- 
ligent, the things which were given to 
other children to play with were withheld 
from him. If he quarreled, he was taken 
away from his playmates, but made as 
happy as he could be made in solitude. 
The children were themselves encour- 
aged to inflict a kind of child penalty. In 
the yard at Fewacres, his country home, 
which was a favorite playground for 
invited children from the village, as well 
as for his own grandchildren, he had a 
square stone set up. Then he said: “If 
any child gets cross and sulky and cries, 
he can go and sit on the ‘crying stone’ 
just as long as he wants to and cry it 
out.” Whenever any child did grow 
sulky and cross, all the rest of the chil- 
dren clamored: “To the crying stone, 
to the erying stone,” and it is needless 
to say that it was rarely the case that 
a child took advantage of the prerogative 
thus afforded him. This little incident 
| recall simply because it is significant 
of my father’s methods with children. 
He distinguished sharply, and the chil- 
dren quickly learned to distinguish 
between advice and law. When he gave 
advice the child was perfectly at liberty 
to regard it or disregard it as he pleased, 
and after disregarding it fell into no 


to children, never 

talked down to them or wrote down to 
them. He believed they could under- 
stand large truths if they were simply 
and clearly stated. So in Science for 
the Young he dealt with some of the 
most interesting scientific phenomena: 
in his Red Histories he used biography 
to make clear the great historical epochs ; 
in his Young Christian he interpreted 
the profound phases of spiritual expe- 
rience. This spirit of confidence deter- 
mined his style. He never sought for 
short and easy words, but selected what 
he thought the best word to express his 
meaning. The child, he said, will get 
the meaning of the word from the con- 
text, or if he does not, he will ask 
his mother what the word means, and 
so he will be learning language. He 
did not write books about children for 
grown people to read. He wrote books 
for children because he shared their life 
with them. Perhaps it is a son’s preju- 
dice, but his books still seem to me to be 
among the best of true children’s books. 
I have been often asked which one of 
his four sons was Rollo. The answer 
is, none of them. So far as I know, 
my father never painted a portrait, never 
took a single child out of real life and 
set him in a story. So far as I know, 
he never made a study of character in 
one of his books, never undertook to 
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work out through fiction the develop- 
ment of a character first philosophically 
conceived. He wrote his stories as he 
might have told them. If shorthand had 
been in vogue in his time, and one could 
have taken down any story of my father’s 
as he might have told it to a group of 
children gathered about his chair, it 
would have been essentially the story as 
it is published from his pen. He did not 
form a plot beforehand. Each incident 
led on to the next incident: it might 
almost be said that each paragraph led 
on to the next paragraph; and when the 
allotted number of pages was finished, 
the story came to its end much as the 


story-telling would come to an end when 
the clock hand pointed at nine and it 
was time for the children to go to bed. 
This method accounts for the artless- 
ness of his narratives. They are natural 
portrayals of child life to children. The 
only approximation to portrait painting 
is in “Jonas,” “Beechnut” and “Rain- 
bow.” These characters in his stories 
used the devices, employed the methods, 
manifested the spirit which were char- 
acteristic of his dealing with children. 
To this extent and to this only can they 
be called portraits, for in every other 
respect they are unlike one another and 
quite unlike him. 


The Critic in the Kitchen 


By Desuier WeEtcu, Author of The Bachelor and the Chafing-Dish, etc 


IV—Tue Hovusevotp TyRANT 


Copyright—All rights reserved 


HE cook, after making our home a 

convenient boarding place, had re- 
cently married a plumber, and the new 
Bridget had come to reside with us in 
a manner that deeply impressed us with 
her air of proprietorship. As I look back 
upon it all now, I am inclined to believe 
that Cousin Mary had cunningly out- 
witted us; it was left to us to attend the 
initiation. The only one thing that this 
new Bridget did to our complete satis- 
faction during Cousin Mary’s absence 
was to fry potatoes, and as absurd as it 
may appear to the Teutonic student, she 
achieved her success by closely adhering 
to the German method! The things she 
didn’t do, couldn't do, or wouldn't do, 
were without limit. 

I had been selected to act as chairman 
of the house committee, so to speak. We 
had decided to run the establishment on 
club principles—that is, with all the so- 
called masculine system and dispatch we 


could think of—and it was to be my chief 
duty to decide the daily menu and direct 


the cook. You will believe me, I am 
sure, when I tell you it was no sinecure. 

I began my duties by endeavoring to 
hold a gentle conversation with Bridget. 
When I entered the kitchen it suddenly 
occurred to me that perhaps I was a 
trespasser. I really felt that I had no 
right to sit down unless I was asked! 
Certainly she made no hospitable demon- 
stration, but stood half-turned from the 
range with lid holder in her hand some- 
thing in the way a Spaniard holds a 
machete. She finally indicated by a 
slight nod that I would be permitted to 
address her. As I proceeded to talk she 
proceeded to vary the lids of the stove, 
apparently trying to adjust them in the 
wrong holes. 

“Bridget,” I said, as pleasantly as pos- 
sible and in a voice I had used in ama- 
teur theatricals when I had attempted te 
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coerce the heroine’s mother; “Bridget,” 
I said, “now let us see how well we can 
get along without Miss Mary. If you 
will tell me what is needed at the grocery 
| will order it, and when I go out to the 
market I will select something or other 
for a nice dinner. I want you to do your 
best—will you?” I found my utterance 
of the last few words becoming aston- 
ishingly feeble. Was I about to have 
hay fever or asthma? Or was it Brid- 
get’s blue-green orbs now cast upon me? 

She answered: “You nadent worry 
about the cookin’ part. Sure now it’s 
no consideration of mine if Miss Mary's 
here at all—at all!” 

“That's all right, Bridget.” I went on. 
“T want you to stand by me” (how I was 
dissembling!) “The boys, you know, will 
expect a great deal from me now, and we 
must do the best we can.” She drowned 
nost of this appeal by drawing water 
from a noisy faucet into a resounding 
copper kettle. However, I went over 
to the market with a light heart and 
enough of an appetite to cause many 
things to present themselves temptingly. 
I found some superb asparagus: it was 
guaranteed to be as tender and juicy as 
it was fat, and then, as the boys said, | 
needn't be a bit afraid of having too 
much green stuff. I got a pack of fine- 
looking spinach. It was’ home-grown, 
and each little stalk of it stood by itself 
in its fresh crispiness. Some new pota- 
toes came next, and then some fruit for 
a compote—pineapple, oranges and ha- 
nanas. The pine was simply a beautiful 
edifice of lusciousness, the sugar pine, 
and cost more than any one of the other 
articles T had so far procured, but ![ 
knew the boys would stand for it, and if 
they didn’t I would “make good.” I 
could always persuade myself into any 
extravagance when I was hungry. For 
meat, T purchased a “club” steak from 
Valentine. It was two inches thick, and 
anvone that wasn't blind could see that 
it was tender clear way through. 

As I purchased these provisions T had 
in my mind's eye their careful storage 
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in the refrigerator and Bridget’s de- 
lighted contemplation. On my return 
home after a number of other household 
errands I found that the marketing had 
already arrived. Yes, it was all there. 
The butcher boy and the grocer boy had 
put their goods on the kitchen table in 
the rays of a hot sun and the bluebottles 
had made their attack on the club steak. 
Bridget stood by the ironing board at 
work on some of her own wardrobe; the 
sink was full of the soiled breakfast 
dishes, the refrigerator door stood open 
in the anteroom, with its dripping pan 
overflowing on the floor, and the whole 
atmosphere was laden with a rankness 
that could only have been mitigated by 
chloride of lime. <As politely as I was 
able I asked her to properly store the 
provisions and to put the meat on the 
ice. She complied in a perfunctory and 
impertinent manner. 1 tried to be con- 
ciliatory, by asking her if she had ever 
gazed on a finer steak in her life. 

“Isn't it a beauty, Bridget?” I said 
with pride. “It cost two dollars, and 
the family mouth will water when it is 
beheld. You must be very careful with 
it in the broiler, and give it plenty of the 
hest butter. And, Bridget,” I went on 
with my back toward her as I peered 
into the distressing condition of the re- 
frigerator, “this asparagus is splendid, 
and the spinach is crisp and nice, so it’s 
up to vou to give us a great dinner this 
evening 

Do you think this household tyrant 
considered this matter seriously? Not at 
all. Here was her chosen profession, her 
work in life. ler wages were enough 
to provide her with all she required at a 
time when many men were starving for 
the want of work. Her room was luxu- 
rious—hetter than the average clerk 
could obtain in a boarding house. No 
rules were given her regarding her idle 
hours or how she entertained herself in 
the kitchen at nights, and burned gas 
and fire and gave her guests cookies at 
eur expense. She was absolutely her 
own mistress, if not in name, for it did 
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not appear to give her the slightest con- 
cern whether her employer liked what 
she did or not. In fact, she resented any 
suggestion or request as an absurd inter- 
ference. 

Forgive me, my dear lady, if I shock 
you, but forgetting the question of sex, 
this Bridget, after serving the dinner 
referred to, should have been unceremo- 
niously dumped into the back yard, bag 
and baggage. The hour for the meal 
had been set at half-past 6. At five- 
thirty she was ironing; not a sign of 
preparation. It wasn’t in her mind at 
all! She announced dinner on time, to 
be sure, but what of it? With the house 
filled with smoke from burned material, 
both in cooking and from that which 
had been splashed on a red-hot stove, we 
sat down with healthy appetites, with 
splendid health and fine bonhomie. 

The club steak was cooked until it did 
not have a particle of color. The butter 
gravy, upturned from the dripping pan 
underneath the broiler, was full of for- 
eign material, and the whole as tough 
as the gentleman from Five Points. 
The asparagus had been allowed to lie 
in water not sufficient to cover it, and 
the lower side of the bunch resting 
against the fire had burned. The rest of 
it was shrunken and tough. The spinach 
had not been properly washed, and was 
served like a tangled mass of weeds and 
full of dirt and grit. As for the dessert! 
Shades of Savarin and Sala! The lus- 
cious “pine” had been cut into chunks 
with much of the rind adhering, and the 
bananas and oranges were in a mush. 
Cousin Mary’s shredded pineapple, with 
the added juice and sugar, was then only 
a dream after all! 

To come to the point: This dinner 
which three of four men had worked 
hard to pay for, and the fourth, my- 
self, to secure, was a disgraceful and 
expensive failure, entirely the fault of 
this kitchen tout, for really she deserves 
no better name. In addition to her sac- 
rifice of food and health, she had broken 
two choice pieces of china that could not 


have been duplicated, and therefore 
spoiled the set. Had the cook been a 
clerk there would of course been an 
expectation that this would have been 
charged against salary account. 

To speak frankly I believe every dif- 
ficulty in household management is pri- 
marily due to mismanagement of my 
good lady on the start. I mean away 
back in the early periphery of things: 
lack of system, lack of determination and 
studied purpose, and, finally, lack of 
knowledge. I absolutely believe that 
now, where you find a good cook you'll 
find a good wife. The palpable remedy 
for the present cook evil, as I have said 
elsewhere, is a housekeepers’ trust—a big 
one, making a chain of cities—making 
it positively necessary when a servant 
wishes to obtain a position that she bear 
a card from the head office of the trust 
certifying that her character is entirely 
commendable—as testified to by her for- 
mer employer, a member of the trust, 


and that her accomplishment as a chef 


is of the class set forth on 
the card. By card rating her salary is 
governed. It seems to me that in time 
the young women thus seeking employ- 
ment would strive hard to obtain as high 
a “commission” as possible from the 
trust. Most distinctly would this prove 
a great advantage to both mistress and 
servant. Let us suppose the “commis- 
sions” were divided into three classes as 
follows: 


de cuisine 


Card A 

OF HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

This is to certify that............ is en- 
titled to full consideration of all advantages 
arranged by commission Card A, as an ac- 
complished cook and household servant 
Testimonials as to her character and abil- 
ity are of the first order and the Associa- 
tion is responsible for her conduct to the 
date of this card of introduction. 


(Signed) 
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The reverse side of this card is: 


A. The salary arranged by the House- 
keepers’ Association for owners of Card A, 
which is only obtained after rigid inspec- 
tion of character and practical demonstra- 
tion of ability, is ten dollars per week, with 
a two weeks’ notice in case of discharge. 
Ihe owner of this card is an accomplished 
cook in every branch of the art—soups, 
roasts, entrees, sweets, French and German 
dishes, breads, vegetables, omelets, cur- 
ries, ete. 


This is supposed to be the highest 
prize obtainable under the rules of the 
association. The second is “Card B,” 
with salary at five dollars, indicating that 
the bearer is a good, all-around cook for 
ordinary work, with character of the first 
class. “Card C” is three dollars a week, 
good character, good plain cook, and 
otherwise implying that the bearer is 
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willing and anxious to progress and 
doubtless will. 

The advantages of this system should 
be comprehended at a glance. Hundreds 
of wealthy families in every large city 
can afford to pay for Cook “A,” and give 
her a superior home. Families that have 
never paid so high a salary would soon 
fall in line, feeling that peace of mind, 
health and happiness, and the losses by 
spoiled dishes and breakage made good, 
would more than compensate. It would 
not take long before the complete annihi- 
lation of the Bridget described in this 
chapter would take place. All worthy 
women disposed to go into domestic 
service as cook or maid would soon find 
a great change in the condition of their 
affairs that would be for the general 
good in every way, and very shortly the 
kitchen wench and the scullery maid, 
as we have known them, would cease to 
exist. 


By 


INA HOLTON sighed as she pared 
the potatoes for supper. It was 
stupid work, this cooking, and she had 
had enough of it. Then she raised her 
eyes over the white muslin curtain that 
veiled the lower half of the kitchen win- 
dow and encountered a pair of eyes. For 
an instant she was too surprised to do 
more than gaze back at their frank stare, 
then remembering herself, she dropped 
her own, had the good grace to blush, 
and pared another potato viciously. 

The eyes plainly expressed curiosity 
mingled with admiration, and under 
cover of adjusting the curtain, Lina 
raised herself on tiptoe and looked across 
the strip of yard and fence that divided 
her window from the one where lingered 
the eyes. It was the kitchen window of 
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the Swifts’, the next-door neighbors, 
and oh, horrors, the owner of the cyes, 
like herself, was paring potatoes! 

Lina tossed her head angrily. “The 
Swifts’ have a new cook, I suppose, a 
man cook, and he thinks I’m a servant, 
and is trying a kitchen flirtation. Ugh!" 
She slammed the unoffending potatoes 
into the pot and banged the range door 
to punctuate her remarks. All the rest 
of the supper-getting time, however, she 
found her gaze resting above the muslin 
curtain, and she could see a close cropped 
brown head stirring swiftly about the 
kitchen, evidently bent on the same 
errands as her own. 

Lina, however, was an aristocrat, and 
she did not think it wise to acknowledge 
to herself that she was interested in the 
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Swifts’ new man cook. The supper bis- 
cuits were a trifle browner than usual, 
and the usual mealiness of her potatoes 
was missing. James looked at her over 
his paper and asked her if she were not 
well. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, a trifle snappily. 
She was snappy because she knew what 
the trouble was. 

Lina was an excellent cook. She could 
not only concoct the daintiest dishes, the 
prettiest salads, the most delicious des- 
serts, but she could roast and bake and 
boil in a manner that was truly endearing 
to the heart of man. She had learned 
under her mother, who believed that the 
whole end of man is to eat and the whole 
end of woman to cook things for him to 
eat. When her mother died, there was 
nowhere for her to go but to James, her 
brother, and thither she went. James 
was a most estimable man, but he had 
economical ideas, and a wife. Whether 
the one was a result of the other, Lina 
never found out, though she had spent 
much valuable time trying. The girl had 
a comfortable little competence of her 
own, and so she studied music and went 
to lectures and things, and, as James 
said, wasted time and money and amused 
herself. This had gone on for some 
time, when Minna, the wife, grew ill, 
very ill, and the one servant left. There 
was no time for looking about for an- 
other one: all attention was drawn to the 
sickroom, where a nurse had been placed 
in charge at once. James was distracted, 
and the four children helpless and tear- 
ful, so someone had to buckle down to 
cooking, housekeeping and such trifles. 
And that explains why Lina was paring 
potatoes in the afternoons, instead of 
plaving Beethoven and Wagner in the 
parlor. 

For several days after the first en- 
counter with the curious eves over the 
muslin curtain, she found herself looking 
surreptitiously into what portion of the 
Swifts’ kitchen that she could. Fvery 
afternoon and every morning the close 
cropped brown head could be seen mov- 


ing swiftly and surely about the kitchen, 
cooking, putting things to rights, and 
ever and anon casting a glance over the 
muslin curtain. Lina was burning with 
a desire to see more of the Swifts’ 
kitchen. 

“Of course,” she told herself, “if the 
Swifts have him for a cook, he must be 
very good, for they are particular, and 
I'd like to get ideas about things so | 
can fix up something dainty to tempt 
Minna’s appetite.” 

With this end in view she discovered 
that a hitherto unused room over the 
kitchen was such an ideal place to read 
and sew in mornings when her work was 
all done. It overlooked the next door 
kitchen, and from the window there she 
could command a full and unprotected 
view of all that went on therein. She 
discovered several things not entirely 
relevant to cooking. First, that the 
owner of the brown head and curious 
eyes was good looking and tall; next, 


that he seemed to be reading in all his 


spare moments out of a big musty- 
looking book, and further, that he had 
discovered her hiding place, or rather 
point of vantage, and looked up at her 
quite as frequently as she looked* down 
at him. Beyond that, she found out that 
he was an excellent cook. She grew 
envious of the dainty dishes that she saw 
going daily into the Swifts’ dining room. 
His salads always seemed fresher and 
brighter than hers, his pies more rich, 
his loaves of bread whiter, and his meat 
browner and tenderer. She began to 
emulate him, and James elevated his eye- 
brows at some of the meals that he now 
sat down to, and began to think seriously 
of economizing still further by not get- 
ting another cook at all. 

“My dear sister,” he said to her one 
evening, “this chicken is simply delicious. 
How did you ever learn to cook so well?” 

“The Swifts had turkey for dinner 
to-day,” replied Lina irrelevantly. 

“Yes?” said James in polite surprise. 
“How did you know?” 


“Aunt rubbers,” commente: 
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James the younger; “I saw her. She's 
a-watching the Swifts’ kitchen all the 
time from the wing room.” 

“It’s no such thing!” flashed Lina; 
and then a moment later: “And if I did, 
| was only doing it to learn how to fix 
things for Sister Minna.” 

The cook in the Swifts’ kitchen and 
the cook in the Holtons’ kitchen had 
struck up a culinary sort of corre- 
spondence. By a gentle hint the brown 
head reminded her that it was time for 
her to make up mincemeat for Christ- 
mas, and she in turn, set her bread pan 
one Saturday where he could see, because 
she saw that he had forgotten to make 
up his bread. Once when he was beating 
eggs for custard, he could not seem to 
get them to rise, and she put her salt box 
on the window sill as a reminder that a 
pinch of salt would help matters on. In 
turn, he laid a bit of ice out the window 
when she was making up pastry, so that 
she would not make the mistake of wet- 
ting it with anything but ice water. 
When he was in despair what to order 
from market for dinner she set out dishes 
and helped him to think, and, in turn, 
she used the Swifts’ menus from day to 
day. The two households began to eat 
the same things, although they did not 
know it, and only now and then one or 
the other of the cooks would break out 
ina wild fancy in order to spur the 
other on. 

It was perhaps three weeks from the 
first encounter over the potatoes before 
Mrs Swift divulged the mystery of her 
new kitchen maid or man. 

“It’s David,” she explained to the now 
almost convalescent Minna, “he’s my 
younger brother, you know. Well, he 
is a splendid cook: learned it while he 
Was camping out abroad, took it up as a 
pastime, you know, and he has really 
made a fine art of it. Well, now, Mary, 
our old cook, is quite ill, and she was so 
afraid that while she was in the hospital 
we'd get someone else and so let her go, 
that she almost had hysterics, and David, 
to appease her and to keep in practice at 
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the same time, took her place in the 
kitchen. He's preparing for his exami- 
nation before the state bar, you know, 
but how he finds time to fix up all the 
things he does, | don’t know. He says 
it helps him to study.” 

Lina listened with tingling ears. 
Somehow, she knew not why, she felt 
glad that the owner of the eyes and 
brown head was not a mere servant after 
all. She felt glad for a minute, and then 
tossed her head, sniffed and said it was 
none of her business, anyhow. 

The muslin curtain had long since 
come down as being too much of a bar- 
rier to their communications. It was 
necessary, she said, to watch over his 
kitchen all she could, in order to help him 
so he could get more time to study. He 
needed someone to signal him when 
things were going wrong with his din- 
ners and suppers. 

One day she found on her window 
sill a tiny plate wrapped in a snowy 
napkin. [For a minute she hesitated and 
then unfolded it timidly. The napkin 
was folded around a couple of tiny, deli- 
cious hot salad rolls, and on the outside 
was a card which read: “From Cook 
Number Two to Cook Number One. 
Try my rolls; they are good, I think.” 

“Impertinence !" murmured Lina ; then 
hefore she knew it she had bitten into 
one of the rolls. “Ill put them right 
back where I found them,” she said. “TI 
wonder how he got into the vard, any- 
how?” For a minute she stood with 
puckered brows, absently biting again 
into the roll, and then suddenly she 
remembered the back entrance, and 
laughed aloud merrily. The very audac- 
ity of the thing appealed to her, and she 
chuckled more than once as she made up 
her bread that night. 

“From Cook Number One to Cook 
Number Two,” Lina was writing the 
next day on a card. She tucked it under 
a napkin folded around the same plate 
that she had found in the window the 
day before. She had made a little salad 
all for him and into the window she put 
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it with a tremor and a laugh that was 
half frightened. The plate had disap- 
peared when next she looked, and she 
wondered how she liked the salad, and 
if he had eaten it or thrown it away. 

That was the beginning of their 
exchanging things. The patient in the 
Holton household hac reason more than 
ever to congratulate herself upon her 
superior cook, for the dainties that 
found their way to her room were of 
the most appetizing kind. Little did she 
dream where the other half of the dain- 
ties went. Even to her inmost heart 
Lina would not have admitted that she 
was not interested in her sister-in-law’s 
convalescence. She argued that the 
little plates that were set in the window 
for Cook Number Two were secondary 
considerations, the patient upstairs, the 
first—it was the other way, and she 
knew it, but would not admit it. 

Then they met. The Swifts gave a 
whist party and Lina went, not without 
a little flutter of her heart, and much 
valuable time spent in trying on frocks 
and ribbons and in much arranging of 
her hair. 

“IT want vou to meet my _ brother, 
David l'redericks,” simpered Mrs Swift. 
“You two voung people who find whist 
stupid might find it mere congenial to 
talk music with each other. David is 
quite a musician, too.” 

They did find whist stupid, very 
stupid, so much so, in fact, that they sat 
themselves down in a little corner to 
talk—not music, but cooking. 

Mrs Swift coming up to them to find 
out what could be the cause of so much 
merriment was shocked to overhear 


David saying sternly: “But I maintain, 
Cook Number One, that the addition of 
cayenne to mayonnaise ruins it, and is 
an awful bit of cookery.” 

“The cayenne adds just the proper 
dash of fire necessary to take the 
smoothness out of the oil,” replied Lina 
warmly, and Mrs Swift slipped away 
without having been seen, murmuring to 
herself: “Great heavens, is it so serious 
as that so soon?” 

It was fully a week after that before 
Mary, the Swifts’ former cook, returned 
from the hospital, and another week 
more before Lina was relieved of her 
duties. In the meantime the new 
acquaintance had ripened apace and 
the little plates were more frequent than 
ever in the windows. When David 
called in the evenings, Lina was all 
decorum before her brother and _ sister, 
and no one would have guessed as they 
sang and played together that the best 
of their friendship out in the 
kitchen. 

Of course, vou know the rest. When 
David passed his examination and was 
admitted to the bar and felt himself able 
to set up a kitchen of his own, we all 
got invitations. John went over to the 
Holtons’ one night, and says that the 
last he saw of the engaged couple they 
were leaning over the table gravely 
making out the menu of their wedding 
breakfast. I know their kitchen will be 
a dream, and I, for one, will certainly 
accept any invitation to dinner that they 
may choose to send me. Chiefly, how- 
ever, on account of John, he is so fond 
of the good things of life. 
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Good-Night 


By C. A. M. 


From out the growing dusk a bird’s sharp cry, 


Low in the west 


the new moon's half-rimmed light; 


O’er all the land the deepening shadows lie, 
‘Tis time for rest—one kiss—and then, good-night. 
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HIE worker in home handicraft who 
is not original enough to invent her 
own designs can often cleverly adapt to 
her purposes the ideas of others, and in 
selection and application give a personal 
stamp to the work. It is a more diffi- 
cult undertaking than to choose from the 
common stock of patterns displayed in 
fancywork shops; but the ga‘n in inven- 
tion more than compensates for the extra 
work required. There seems to be some 
difficulty, however, in finding the best 
designs and applying them successfully 
when once chosen. 

Helpful books on decorative principles, 
and others full of colored plates, repre- 
senting historic ornament, can be found 
in all large libraries, and it is well to 
start with some knowledge of those 
books, as equipment for any handicraft. 
Among the excellent guides are the fol- 
lowing: Polychromatic Ornament, by 
Racinet; Ornamental Treasures, by Dol- 
metsch; Polychromatic Decoration, by 
Audsley; Architecture and Decoration, 
by Waring; Handbook of Ornament, by 
Meyer; Nature in Ornament, by Day; 
Grammar of Ornament, by Owen Jones; 
Art Foliage, by Collins; Decorative 
Design, by Dre-ser; Principles of Orna- 
mental Art, by Hulme; Arts and Craits 
Essays, edited by Mrs Morris; Claims of 
Decorative Art, by Walter Crane; Art 
Crafts for Amateurs, by Fred Miller; 
Some Principles of Every Day Art, by 
Day; Training of a Craftsman, by Fred 
Miller. 

The enriched work preserved in muse- 
ums in cloth, metal and stoneware, is 
also full of suggestion, and the best mag- 
azines often contain decorative margins, 
headpieces and tailpieces which are the 
work of our best artists. Next, the 
skill of the worker in tasteful adapta- 
tion and arrangement must be shown, 
and that problem grows more and 
more fascinating as its possibilities 


Designs for Home Handicraft 


By Gertrupe S. Trowprince 


develop. The books will be helpful in 
telling what good style, proportion and 
appropriateness in ornament mean, and 
those laws once understood and obeyed, 
there are few other restrictions. 

There often arises the necessity for 
enlarging or diminishing the size of a 
certain design. The most accurate, rapid 
and generally satisfactory method is 
by photography, for thereby nearly any 
desired size may be obtained. A careful 
draftsman may prefer to measure and 
enlarge or diminish by hand _ because 
of a certain charm and freedom from 
mechanical exactness which hand work 
always possesses. The method chosen is 
usually a question of available time. Un- 
less one is quite away from a professional 
stamping shop the designs  intende:| 
for embroidery would better be given to 
the skilled worker for perforation on 
a specially arranged machine. By its 
means he can follow the lines very 
swiftly and accurately, and at the same 
time perforate a shect of thin parchment 
paper, much more serviceable to stamp 
from than any other kind. For trans- 
ferring embroidery designs to light- 
colored fabrics, the perforations are used 
with the relief side up, and a powder of 
bluing and starch, or other combina- 
tions, is rubbed over them until a distinct 
mark is pounced through. When a dark- 
colored cloth is to be marked, the rough 
side of the perforations is placed next to 
the material, and a liquid preparation ot 
white lead and linseed oil is allowed to 
remain on until enough to show the 
design clearly has passed through. To 
do that work well requires skill and expe- 
rience; it is usually avoided by the ama- 
teur. It is easier to use a stencil (a pat- 
tern cut out of a sheet of metal, or other 
material, laid flat on the stuff to be dec- 
orated, and over which color is brushed ) 
where frequent repetitions of large 
designs are desired. 
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¥ My mother used to divide her stove grate 
hy putting a brick across from front to back; 
my way is to fill one end of the grate very full 
of cinders, then you have the other end clean 
and empty ready for the kindling and coal. 
In this way you have practically a small stove, 
and if you can manage with the front and 
back covers on one side for use, you will be 
surprised at the small quantity of coal required 
to keep that half grate glowing, and also at 
the amount of work which you can ac- 
complish. Of course “John” must cut his 
kindlings just half as long, and he will be 
pleased to see his wood pile holding out like 
the widow's cruse. The secret is entirely to 
shut off the draft from one-half of the grate— 
Mrs O. S. H. 


In pressing sleeves, which are the bane of the 
amateur’s life, | keep a wooden rolling pin for 
that purpose alone. Insert in the sleeve and 
the pressing of seams and wrists also is as 
casily done as though it were a flat surface. 
Cover pin with flannel. Keep a heavy piece of 
flannel to lay over the ironing board when 
pressing wool goods. ‘This prevents the shiny 
spots so objectionable in a finished garment.— 


Sewing Girl. 


¥ Ink-stained fingers can be quickly cleaned by 
slightly dampening the fingers and rubbing the 
stain with the sulphur end of a match. Break 
otf two or three matches from a card and rub 
the dampened stain, then rinse with clear 
water. Ministers find this useful—Mrs Cor- 
nelia C. Drew. 

I buy one yard good quality bed ticking to 
make children’s reins. On the second, third 
and fourth white stripes catstitch, the second 
and fourth rows in red Germantown and 
the third in yellow Germantown, leaving a 
piece of the ticking the same width as has 
been worked, to allow for lining cut from the 
yard. Two other pieces the same width are 
cut and joined neatly and strongly together, 
and the catstitching continues through the 
three yards. The two open ends are joined, 
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the outside are basted together and sewed over 
and over. A piece of ticking the same width 
but only a quarter yard in length is worked 
the same as long strip. Six tiny bells are 
sewed on this strap, which is sewed on the 
reins where it will come across the chest. 
These reins are serviceable and pretty, and 
afford the children) much amusement.—l. 
Redding. 

¥A French servant in my family makes a 
delicious hasty soup. Two ounces of cheese 
are melted with a little milk; a quart of hot 
milk is added gradually and a cupful of cold 
boiled rice or macaroni is stirred in. Two well- 
beaten eggs are then added by mixing with 
them the hot milk, a little at a time, for fear 
of curdling, and then returning the whole to 
the saucepan and stirring two or three min- 
utes until the eggs are cooked. It will be 
slightly thickened.—Mrs H. A. Chittenden. 


A Pennsylvania housekeeper makes strong, 
durable dishrags out of the shop string that 
comes around bundles from the grocery store. 
She ties the different lengths together and 
crochets them into a square of convenient size. 
They are much more flexible and wear better 
than ordinary dishrags. T. 2 crocheting is not 
waste of time, either, for it goes on during the 
half hour chat of a morning visit or when more 
exacting fancywork has wearied the eyes.— 
Mary D. 


¥ Being tired of winter vegetables, I purchased 
one day a pound of dry cranberry beans and a 
package of Shaker dry corn for succotash, as 
I preferred using the dried vegetables instead 
of the canned articles. Half of the beans and 
corn were put to soak in cold water to cover, 
in separate dishes, and left to stand over night. 
In the morning the beans were drained and 
cooked till they were soft, changing the water 
once. Then the corn was added and _ the 
succotash cooked a little longer to soften tie 
corn; a seasoning of milk, butter, salt and 
pepper made the succotash ready for the table. 
After dinner more than a pint was left. The 
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next day water was added and the mixture 
was: cooked until the beans were thoroughly 
softened. The mass was passed through a 
sieve, one pint of hot milk thickened with one 
tablespoonful each of butter and flour blended 
together was added, a little pepper, salt and 
butter, and the puree was sent smoking hot 
to the table. This soup is a brownish pink in 
color, tasting of corn and beans delicately 
blended by long cooking. Served with crou- 
tons, it is a very good beginning to a dinner 
and an economical method of using up leit- 
overs. Canned or fresh succotash might be 
made into soup in the same way.—Annabel 
Lee. 


# When I empty a glass fruit jar I wash and 
dry at once; then put in a liberal sprinkling 
of salt, and it is sure to be sweet and ready 


for use.—M. R. D. D. 


We had a disagreeable experience with our 
lamps recently. The light was dim, the wicks 
burned rapidly, requiring trimming two or 
three times during the evening, and a disagree- 
able odor arose while burning and became 
worse when the lamps were extinguished. This 
was so unusual that the oilman was _ inter- 
viewed, and we learned that poor oil had been 
shipped, and a general complaint ensued. Pure 
kerosene oil was substituted and the matter 
ended satisfactorily. Mention is made of this, 
because one may have the best oil by demand- 
ing it, and the satisfaction is sufficient to pay 
for any trouble-—Mrs W. H. M. 


# Where closet room is at a premium an 
arrangement. which is both convenient and 
ornamental is to nail to the wall two pine 
hoards, meeting in a corner of the room, each 
board about two and 
a half or three feet 
long. A corner shelf 
is then perfectly 
firm if simply laid 
across the upper 
edges. Hooks may || 


then be screwed to 
the boards and to 
the upper side of the 
shelf, and draperies 
suspended in front 


of all. A “handy” | 


woman  has_ con- 
structed such a 
closet for herself 
With a little more [he 


expense, the 
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help of a carpenter, a light, movable pine 
framework, with top and floor, can be made to 
fit into the corner of any room where it may 
be required. Beside being movable, this has 
the added advantage of not marring the walls. 
—Caral. 


¥A high school miss who was spending the 
evening with some friends consented to make 
some fudge. When it was time to add the 
vanilla for flavoring it was found there was 
none. She asked for a lemon, and she used 
the juice, which, combined with the chocolate, 
gave the fudge a delightful flavor. She made 
the discovery that the acid of the lemon made 
the fudge more creamy than any she had 
previously made. The lemon juice is always 
used now, frequently vanilla being added as 
well. Part maple sugar or good brown sugar 
varies the flavor of fudge. Broken nut meats 
may be added occasionally for another change. 
Pure cream fudge is another fancy at present, 
the chocolate being omitted—M. A. H. 


When I am away from home, a bottle of 
common baking soda, often called saleratus 
and bicarbonate of soda, is always found in 
my satchel. As a tooth powder it leaves noth- 
ing to be desired, for it whitens the teeth, 
brightens gold fillings, and sweetens the breath 
when used as a mouth wash. A pinch of the 
soda in a glass of water will relieve a sick 
stomach, which is so apt to afflict a traveler. 
When “all tired out” after a day of sight- 
seeing, and the feet seem to press on hot 
needles at every step, a foot bath, as hot as one 
can possibly bear, in which is thrown a small 
handful of the soda, will relie~ the feet, and 
also the head, so that a good night’s sleep will 
result. A large spoonful in the water in 
which one bathes her face will remove as by 
magic the dust and dirt of travel, while wet 
soda applied to the afflicted part will dissolve 
comedo or blackheads.—M. T. R. 


@Camera devotees have discovered some 
charming little ways of handling their blue 
prints. <A particularly good effect is gained by 
framing the prints with black or gray and 
using a dull red mat. Pond or woodland 
scenes handled in this way make delightful 
color touches for the dining room or smoking 
room walls. Again, the blue tints can be 
transferred to linen by a process which the 
photographic supply people reveal to their 
patrons and used for fancywork. These cloth 
prints make dainty medallions for the lid or 
panels of bureau boxes. They can be em- 
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ployed for glove sachets, photograph frames 
and in a variety of other articles. Pasted upon 
a white card the thumbnail blue prints make 
the daintiest place cards imaginable for lunch- 
eons. One bright woman, the possessor of a 
beautiful baby, blue-printed a snapshot of the 
youngster taken in a smiling mood and trans- 
ferred it to the sheets of notepaper used in 
inviting a mothers’ club to convene at her home. 
This charming idea is capable of wide varia- 
tion, Invitations for different small functions 
could be decorated with appropriate subjects 
printed in blue —D. A. W. 


think too much of my Goop HousEKEEPING 
to cut or soil it, so I write on the front part 
of each one what the best recipes are, and 
then when I want them I look my copies over 
and find what I want.—Mrs Emma Ankney. 


My daughter was a sufferer with chronic 
vonsilitis for ten years, until the doctors decided 
she must have the tonsils removed. I did not 
agree with them, and began a system of rub- 
bing, and was gratified when I succeeded in 
curing the inflammation. [Ever since then, as 
soon as my daughter fecls any soreness, she 
applies the treatment herself, and has not in 
more than five years had any serious trouble. 
As soon as the tonsils begin to swell, begin 
under the cars and rub gently with the tips 
of the fingers, over the tonsils, toward the 
chin; as the soreness lessens, add more pres- 
sure. Repeat this at least every hour until the 
soreness is gone. A child may be taught to 
rub his own tonsils as soon as they begin 
to swell._—Mrs L. May Dean. 


m\ recently returned tourist brings the .fol- 
lowing remedy for insomnia which is greatly 
resorted to abroad: Soak a pair of white stock- 
ings in cold water, draw on the feet wet, then 
cover with thick woolen stockings.—Mrs 


Mf. 


¥ Soon after writing to Goop HousEKEEPING 
about baking potatoes in the furnace, I hap- 
pened to think: “Why not try baking something 
else there, too? If it fails, no harm is done!” 
So I began in the morning with raised biscuit, 
which are prepared, of course, over night, and 
which usually have to wait quite a while for 
the fire in the kitchen stove to be ready. 
Instead of waiting that morning I ran down 
cellar and popped my pan of biscuits into the 
furnace (on the shelf where the coal goes in), 
and watched to see what would happen. In 
ten minutes that pan of biscuits was done to 


a charm; yes, raised just right and cooked all 
through, and a delicate brown on top.. No 
more waiting for kitchen fires in the morning! 
Now this is not practicable, always, for in 
warm weather the furnace fire would not be 
strong enough to cook the bread. But it is 
splendid in cold weather, and we have done 
it repeatedly. The next thing I tried was a 
rice pudding, and it cooked just right, and 
in half the time that it usually takes. My rice 
pudding, by the way, is a very simple affair 
one quart of cold milk, two tablespoonfuls of 
washed rice, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, «a 
pinch of salt. Put all together in a deep 
earthen dish (a bean pot is best), stir well and 
hake, uncovered, until the rice has absorbed all 
the milk and is a deep golden color, with 
a black skin on top. You will need to watch 
the pudding occasionally if your furnace fire 
is very hot, and move it toward the door and 
away from the coals, if it burns over too 
quickly. I got this recipe from a cousin, and 
so we always call it “Cousin Mary's pudding.” 
I have also baked corn bread in the furnace 
with good result; but my brown bread was not 
so successful.—Serena. 


#When I have whipped cream left after tea, 
I set the bowl outdoors. If the night is cold 
enough to freeze the cream, the bit of “ice 
cream” is never wasted with the children. 
Even “grown ups” say it is not bad.— 
M. M. A-A. 


wi attended a_ gay little affair which cur 
hostess called *‘a common sense social.” ‘The 
punning name was given to it hecause all of 
the games—and a bright series they made— 
were founded on the “common senses,” such 
as hearing, feeling, etc. For example, in the 
feeling contest the player is blindfolded and 
required to feel a dozen objects on a table. 
When the bandage is removed he is required 
to write down the names of all the objects, as 
he supposes them to be. For hearing, he listens 
to something, we will say a song or story, and 
is afterward called upon to reproduce the words 
upon paper as closely as possible. For smells, 
a number of small boxes filled with various 
household materials, such as bread, starch, In- 
dian meal, borax, celery salt and the like, are 
passed from hand to hand. The player smells 
them with a bandage over his eyes and aiter- 
ward guesses their contents. Points are given 
for the best work in each competition. The 
player who holds the most points at the end 
of the series wins a prize. The prizes were all 
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desirable gifts in touch with the games of the 
evening. For example, a pair of opera glasses 
(vision), a phonograph (hearing), a_ silver 
spoon (taste). The boobies can be made very 
amusing. Players winning low scores should 
have one.—Mary Dawson. 


A homemade device to keep small children 
covered at night is to have two safety pins 
about two and one half inches in length, cut 
three-quarters of a yard of black or white 
cotton elastic one inch wide, in two lengths, 
sew one safety pin firmly to each length, and 
to the other end of the elastic sew a length of 
black or white belting (such as used for ladies’ 
iiside waist belts). Sew or pin the remaining 
end of the belting to each of the headboard 
feet above the caster. At night pin each safety 
pin to the upper corner of the first piece of 
covering, allowing a few inches for the child 
to turn.—Bibi. 


g\When a stylographic pen sticks and refuses 
io uneap, hold under it a lighted match and in 
a moment it will loosen—Mrs W. H. M. 


wllousewives and members of their families 
are frequently very careless about leaving pins 
and needles in clothes that are to be laundered. 
This fact is brought to my notice by the know]- 
edge that my laundress has been unable to 
work for four weeks, having run a needle into 
her finger (not while working for me). She 
has been confined to her bed with blood poi- 
soning and her case is considered serious.-— 


Perhaps a description of my baby’s winter 
nightgown will be of help to some other 
mother. I wanted something to 
keep the little legs and feet warm, 
but a gown that fastened under the 
leet was soon wet through and 
clammy, night drawers interfered 
with changing the diaper, and 
blankets, no matter how securely 
pinned, were soon surmounted by 
the restless little sleeper. Finally 
I hit upon the following plan, 
which proved great success. 
rom some old woolen underwear 
I made several double-breasted undershirts, 
and drawer legs to match. Each leg was made 
separately, long enough to cover the feet well, 
and cut to a blunt point at the top, on the 
outside of the leg, as shown in the cut. When 
using this suit I would strip the baby entirely, 
put on the shirt, then the diaper, and over that 
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the drawer legs, pinning the pointed top of 
each to the side of the shirt. In changing the 
diaper at night I would slip the ends under the 
drawer legs, and pin in place, thus avoiding 
uny unnecessary exposure. In the morning 
the addition of a wrapper to this costume 
rendered the baby presentable until I had time 
to give him his morning bath—Mrs M. G. k. 


¥ 1 bought a piece of floor oilcloth or linoleum 
large enough to reach a couple of feet outside 
the sewing machine, on all sides. On sewing 
days I lay this under the machine and thus 
protect the carpet from ravelings, ete. It is 
easily cleaned and lasts a lifetime.—Sewing 
Girl. 


¥ While visiting at Wellesley college not long 
ago I was asked to a fudge party, and the 
device that the girls used instead of a pan to 
put the candy in after cooking struck me as 
worth remembering. They took pages from 
their notebooks and folded these glazed sheets 
within an inch and a half of the edges. These 
folded sides they stood up, and behold! the dish 
was ready to receive the candy. How often 
we would make candy in the evening if it were 
not for the trouble of washing the pans? Why 
not follow the college girls’ example ?-—A. L. J. 


¥ A trained nurse vouched for this simple way 
of dropping medicine without a dropper. Tip 
the bottle up till the cork has been moistened. 
Reverse it again and let the fluid go down. 
Take the cork out, and in so doing run the 
cork along the rim of the bottle. Drop from 
the side you have moistened with the cork. In 
taking or administering medicine always pour 
from the side opposite the label. This will 
keep the label looking clean and fresh. The 
glass can be washed off from time to time but 
a drop will spoil your label beyond remedy.— 


D. A. W. 


At Los Angeles, California, the system of 
taking care of trunks is a blessing to the 
traveler and a big aid toward that peace of 
mind which is so conducive to higher life. The 
transfer agent meets you on the train some 
cistance out, gives you a check for your trunk, 
stores it up for you free where you may open 
it as often as you like, and then checks it to 
your next stopping place when ordered so to do. 
And all for fifty cents! This is as great an 
improvement on the usual method as the Eng- 
lish system of railway lunches is superior to 
the American. In England, the railways offer 
lunches put up in baskets with knife, fork, 
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spoon, bottled drink, etc, for one, two or three 
shillings. You eat at your leisure on the 
train, leaving the basket and outfit in the car 
at your journey’s end. This plan would be 
popular in America.—V. K. M. 


$A sandwich filling we served recently at a 
5 o'clock tea received many compliments. 
Take the required quantity of preserved ginger, 
chop fine and moisten with rich cream. If one 
visits or lives in a city having a Chinese quarter 
it will be found advantageous to buy preserved 
ginger by the pound at the Chinese grocers.— 


Mrs W. H. M. 


Coal oil if kept in a very cold place, such as 
the outer kitchen, in winter, will smell dis- 
agreeable when burned. It should never go 
into the lamps while very cold. If the large 
tank cannot conveniently be kept indoors, fill 
a small can for each day's use and let it stand 
over night in the corner of the closet. One 
woman who had been having endless trouble 
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with her lamps and throwing away money on 
new burners was told by the oilman that the 
trouble lay in keeping her oil tank in a freezing 
shed outside. Since she has transferred it into 
the cellar the troublesome odors are no longer 
noticed. Perhaps much of the trouble we 
hear about with coal oil stoves may arise in 
this simple mistake.—Mary D. 


#A combination jelly which is original and 
delicious is made by cooking a half peck each of 
apples and quinces and a quart of cranberries 
barely covering with cold water, then covering 
and cooking all together slowly until soft. 
Strain, and to every pint of the juice allow a 
scant pint of sugar; then proceed as with other 
jellies. Its color is a beautiful pink.—N. N. 

¥ My mother took dancing lessons from Prof 
Xanpe, who was a French noble exiled from 
France on account of his politics. He taught 
her to bow gracefully as a hostess by inclining 
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the head forward and placing the instep of the 
right foot directly behind the heel of the left 
foot. This position makes the skirts set out 
beautifully while bowing.—Ida Dawson Lahr. 


e While I was eating some delicious chocolate 
bonbons, filled with a peppermint cream, an 
idea was suggested which I carried out with 
such excellent results that I pass it along. 
Whenever I make chocolate pies, I always add 
a few drops of essence of peppermint to the 
meringue; the result is a fresher, more lasting 
and a more delicious pie than I used to make.— 
Dora. 


#@Most directions for manicuring the hands 
at home advise dabbling the fingers in hot 
water in order to loosen the cuticle around the 
nail so that it can be pushed down with the 
orange stick. But this process requires some 
little time, and water hot enough to do the 
work is unpleasant. I find that a bit of fresh 
cold cream serves the purpose more quickly and 
pleasantly. It loosens the cuticle at once and 


cannot possibly injure the nail. It is an easy 
matter to rinse the cream from the tips when 
all the fingers have been manicured. Never 
use an orange stick uncovered for the pur- 
pose of pushing down the cuticle. It should 
be incased in a fold or two of very soft rag to 
avoid scratching the surface of the nail— 
D. A. W. 


¥A charming young hostess in a town where 
I once lived was renowned for her little 
dinners. There were seldom more than six 
entertained at a time. I asked her once if 
she had any secrets for success. “If do not 
know if they could be called secrets,” she said; 
“I always remember the advice of my mother, 
who lived in Washington and was famous for 
her little dinners and luncheons. She said to 
me when I was married: Don’t do more 
entertaining than your strength and purse will 
allow. Don’t aspire to have red-headed duck 
when your cook knows how to cook lamb 
better. If you can serve a four-course dinner 
perfectly and a six-course dinner with an 
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effort, plan for the first. Choose your guests 
with the utmost discretion, seat them with equal 
discretion. Do not crowd eight people around 
a table which will seat six comfortably. Give 
some consideration to the waiter as well as to 
the guests.""—C. 


If the bubbles rising from the lump of 
sugar gather in the middle of the coffee, the 
day will be fair; if they seek the edges of the 
cup, it will be stormy. So says my friend 
who knows all signs. Another and more 
certain barometer, she says, is a camphor bottle 
in which there is more camphor than can be 
If the bottle is murky, look out 
for stormy weather; if the camphor settles 
to the bottom, the indications are for clear 
weather.—J. 


dissolved. 


I had my interior woodwork painted, and the 
paint, a very dark, dull green, in library and 
hall, seemed to catch and hold all the dust 
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flying. I mixed equal parts of linseed oil, 
turpentine and alcohol and saturated a large 
cloth with the preparation. With this instead 
of the ordinary dust cloth, the woodwork is 
wiped off, and the paint looks like new. A 
similar cloth is fastened around the broom to 
clean the floors. The leading furniture house 
in Atlanta keeps all its beautiful furniture 
in perfect order by this method. They also 
use a brush or broom, made of long strings, 
saturated with furniture polish—Mrs Lulu M. 
Farmer. 


¥ \ teacher in the cooking department of our 
city schools told me of a shortening I find 
much cheaper than lard. It is obtained by 
rendering flank suet (butchers generally call 
it cod fat). It costs six cents a pound and 
makes a fine, soft, white shortening which 
is excellent for pastry, gingerbread, cookies 
and for frying purposes. The easiest way to 
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render it is to cut it in long strips, put it 
through the meat chopper, then set in a 
granite vessel in the oven to melt. In a few 
hours it will be reduced to a clear oil. The 
dry scraps may be strained out and the fat set 
to cool before being put in the refrigerator. 
This shortening will keep perfectly for months. 
It is much used by Jewish cooks, who of course 
eschew lard.—C. 


in making the “islands” for floating island, 
if the cook will put the beaten white of egg in 
a small wire strainer, a tablespoonful at a 
time, and place over a kettle of boiling water 
and so steam the islands, they will not be 
tough, as they frequently are when cooked on 
top of boiling milk—E. M. N. 


In the city in which I live there are two 
women of the ordinary class, I personally 
know, who “go out by the day,” sometimes 
giving two or three days to one family. They 
are in constant demand, very highly thought 
of and depended upon by housekeepers in 


distress. They are, by appreciative people, 
regarded with real affection. They can do 
any kind of housework and are responsive and 
willing to teach. One refined little lady of 
my acquaintance has, within a year, with 
absolutely no knowledge of cooking to begin 
with, and no great desire to learn, with some 
assistance from these women and her own 
pluck, become entirely independent in the 
matter of running her house, and is proud of 
it. She can cook for a family of five, take 
care of two children, do all the general 
housework, and _ still attend to many social 
duties and some reading. Of course, the 
heavy work, like washing, is sent out.—E. W. 


A dainty pair of bed shoes to wear on cold 
nights are fashioned from pink eiderdown 
flannel, the pattern for which can be adapted 
from an old stocking, care being taken to cut 
the bed slipper quite a bit larger. Cut four 
shoes from the flannel, sew them up and put 
two of them together, seams inside, to form 


1\ —rIVE-FORTY-FIVE PrP M. WHAT A HAVEN OF REST AND BLISS IS HOME, AFTER THE DAY'S 
TOIL AT THE OFFICE! DAINTY DARLINGS AND A LOVING WIFE. PAPA WISHES HE COULD 
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one shoe, the other being treated similarly. 
Bind the top and a little bit down the front 
with pink satin ribbon, featherstitched on, 
finish with a bow of pink ribbon, and the 
recipient will tell you she never had so com- 
fortable a pair in her life, nor one so pretty 
to look at.—Mrs A. S. M. 


® Housekeepers who serve oranges frequently 
will find that the peel placed in the oven and 
allowed to dry until shriveled and hard will 
make excellent kindling. Nothing brings up 
a slow fire more quickly than a quantity of 
these, and the odor is very pleasant.—J. D. C. 


®I learned lately an easy way of keeping 
white kid gloves clean. When one is going to 
an entertainment where white gloves are 
necessary, old white lisle or silk gloves are 
drawn on over the kid, and are removed when 
the hall is reached, thus saving time and money 
in renovating kid gloves —Mrs H. G. D. 


attack of 
warded off by painting the inflamed tonsil 
with tincture of iodine. If you are unsuc- 
cessful in the attempt and the tonsils ulcerate, 
swab them at once with guaiacum and repeat 
in five or six hours. This I learned from a 
well-known throat specialist of St Louis and 
I find I can almost always recover without the 
services of my physician—N. D. M. 


When Eleanor was years old we 
decided to avoid the excitement of a birthday 
party and celebrate with a tiny dinner party. 
Two little girls, of three summers each, were 
the guests. Several days before the birthday 
baby was thrown into excitement over the 
lovely pink baskets mamma was making, and 
her first thought when she awoke on_ her 
birthday morning was to give mamma three 
sweet kisses and one to grow on, and to 
remark, ““Now I don't have to wait any longer 
for my basket.” The baskets were made of 
pasteboard, covered with pink crepe paper and 
lined with cream colored paper. Each basket 
was filled with choice candies. In the center 
of each was a tiny nest made of packing moss. 
Three candy eggs peeped from each little nest. 
These were the favors, and three childish 
hearts were made glad by them. Mamma 
made a lovely pink and white marble cake, 
icing it in white and covering it with pretty 
pink candies; three little candles sent their con- 
gratulatory beams to the little hostess from 
this pinnacle of sweets. A pedestal of flowers 
held the cake. and beautiful it looked. 
Friends sent in bouquets, so the table was 


tonsilitis can usually be 


three 


very 


bright with flowers. The number : three 
made prominent, deviled eggs, butter, etc, all 
being served from small plates each holding 
three. The potato very cute. 
Three small plates were set on the ice, butter 
was put in a coarse cheesecloth and presse 
through in the shape of a ring. When dinner 
was served three small potatoes were put in 
cach ring of butter and speckled with coarse 
pepper. These delighted the children. How 
each little maiden trembled with importance 
as she touched the match to one of the candles, 
and how grown-up they felt, to sit in chairs at 
the table, without bibs, waited on like ladies: 
and ladies they were, behaving with decorum 
and still enjoying every new feature with truc 
childish delight—K. C. H. 
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¥ 1 have had springs put on the doors of my 
refrigerator, and in this way have kept down 
ny ice bill not a little, for the most careful 
servant will occasionally leave a door open, 
and the springs make it impossible to do so. 
My refrigerator is of the variety usually 
found in apartment houses.—J. O. 


At teas and luncheons where little tables are 
used I have found it satisfactory to place some 
one guest remarkable for her generalship as 
leader at each table. She has the leadership to 
converse and bring out the best powers of those 
under her charge. Many ladies would lunch 
out more freely with their club if they weren't 
afraid they were monopolizing the conversation. 
Our witty friends would be ready with their 
stories and repartee, and the deserts in society 
that Mrs Humphry Ward speaks of in Lady 
Rose’s Daughter might be made to blossom.— 
Mrs T. S. Ingersoll. 


#1 put my pumpkin through the meat chopper 
before it is cooked. This saves the tiresome 
sifting through a sieve—Mrs F. S. Pratt. 


¥A Chicago fancy is to crochet dumpling 


of strong twine. Crochet them 
round in a close stitch, leaving plenty of room 
for the dumplings to swell. Fasten with a 
drawstring run through the outer edge of 
each cloth. This leaves a pretty pattern on 
the paste.—N. N. 


cloths out 


® A local character in the Keene valley of the 
Adirondacks mountains, quite a craftsman in 
his way, makes very attractive picture frames 
and bookcases from old weather-beaten, moss- 
covered fence boards. It is surprising how 
simple, artistic and pleasing such a frame may 
be on the wall of a well furnished room.—M. 
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Mrs Carew’s 
66 ID it ever occur to you, children,” Mrs 

Carew asked her little folks one after- 
noon, “why we always eat certain things 
together ?” 

“You mean bread and honey?” asked Molly. 
All the boys and girls ee for Molly 
loved bread and honey better than anything 
else. 

“No, not that, exactly,” said her mother, 
“although bread and honey would be an 
interesting thing to discuss sometime. What I 
thought of now was cereal and cream, which 
you have every morning for breakfast. Some- 
times it is rice, hot oatmeal or hominy, or a 
tine wheat cereal. I try to have a different 
one every morning of the week, because you 
little folks would grow tired of oatmeal or 
hominy if you had it three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year. I am going to show 
you how different oatmeal looks before and 
after it has been cooked. Here it is raw.” 
Mrs Carew held up a handful of dry grains. 
“Here it is cooked.” She set on the table a 
beautifully molded dish of oatmeal with slices 
of banana around it as a garnish. 

“Cereals are made up very largely of 
starch,” she continued. “When I speak of 
starch you probably think of the white lumps 
Kate keeps in the laundry to melt and boil 
for stiffening your dresses and waists. You 
will find the same substance in cereals. I am 
going to show it to you now.” 

Mrs Carew put a tablespoonful of oatmeal 
in a tumbler of cold water. Immediately the 
water turned milky. The heavy grains set- 
tled at the bottom of the glass. Mrs Carew 
allowed it to stand for about ten minutes, 
then she drained it and left at the bottom of 
the glass a thick sediment. 

“This is the starch,” said Mrs Carew. “If 
it were boiled it would grow thick and creamy 
just as Kate’s starch does. This would be a 
sort of gruel, very wholesome when you are 


Little Lecture 


ill, but if you are healthy, you need added to 
this creamy stuff the well cooked grains of the 
oatmeal. Your bodies are exactly like small 
steam engines. The engine snorts and hisses 
and goes whirling round and round, eating up 
shovelfuls of coal in its red-hot stomach and 
doing lots of work. Instead of shoveling 
coal into the busy engines of your bodies, 
there goes good, wholesome food which pro- 
vides power for you to play and exercise and 
work. The food is giving heat and energy, 
and is being used up as the coal is in the 
engine furnace. Poor coal will not make an 
engine work well, neither will the body -do 
its best on poor food. 

“By poor food I do not mean cheap food, 
for often the most expensive food is poorer 
fuel than things which cost very little. Oat- 
meal and all the cereals are among the 
cheapest foods we have and among the most 
useful. They would not be good to eat all 
alone day after day with nothing else to ac- 
company them. Cereals give us heat and 
force, but they do not build up muscle and 
bone and tissue. For this reason when you 
eat cereal, you pour over it nice, thick cream. 
Cream is full of fat and other substances 
which are wanting in cereal. You  gener- 
ally sprinkle sugar over your oatmeal. This 
is done simply to make it taste a little better; 
it really is not needed, because sugar is a 
heat giver, as starch is. 

“Quite often I serve fruit with our break- 
fast cereal. It is always sweet fruits, such as 
dates, prunes or figs, cut up and cooked in the 
cereal for just a minute before it comes from 
the fire, or bananas cut up and laid around 
the cereal when it is turned from the sauce- 
pan. If I were to give you sour fruits, the 
acid might interfere with the digestion of the 
cereal. Sometimes you have a baked apple 
with a cereal, but remember they have been 
cooked and nicely sweetened. 
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“Now I am going to show you how oat- 
meal should always be cooked. It will absorl 
four times its own bulk of water, so when 
there is one cup of meal to be cooked use one 
quart of water, which is four cups, and add 
one teaspoon of salt. Pour this water in the 
upper part of the double boiler, put it over 
the fire, and when the water begins to bubble, 
shake in the oatmeal, stirring it constantly so 
none of it will stick together and lump. 
Allow it to boil for about a minute, then set 
it into the lower half of the boiler, which 
should be one-third full of boiling water. If 
the kitchen fire is burning slowly all night, 
as we have it in the winter, leave the double 
boiler with plenty of water in the lower part 
at the front of the stove’ and it will steam 


slowly till morning. If the fire is left to grow 
low or go out, cook the oatmeal slowly thic 
day before it is needed for nearly six hours. 
Some cook books say oatmeal can be pre 
pared in one hour; the manufacturers say on 
the package to cook it twenty or thirty min- 
utes. Steaming is the name we give to 
cooking in a double boiler, which is really the 
only way oatmeal should ever be cooked, for 
it does not waste or dry or brown as it does 
when it is boiled in a saucepan over a hot 
fire. It steams evenly and every grain swells 
aS large as it possibly can. Nothing makes 
cereals wholesome and well flavored except 
long cooking. If undercooked they are very 
unwholesome and cause sickness, which is 
blamed to all sorts of other causes.” 


Polly and the Boojum Wedding 


OLLY went with her mamma for a visit 

to New York. They stayed at a house 
where there were wonderful dolls, lots of 
them. They belonged to a young lady who 
had traveled all over the world. Wherever 
the young lady went she bought a doll dressed 
like the people who lived in that country. 

There were eight dollies to whom Polly 
could hardly say good night. One of them 
was Uncle Sam, with a hooked nose and a 
big gray beaver hat. There was a _ sweet 
little Swedish bride, an awful Indian with a 
headdress of feathers, a Indian squaw, a 
French gentleman who wore an elegant silk 
hat, a strange old-fashioned, wooden-jointed 
English lady, a droll little black Zulu and a 
hig, terrible creature whom Polly called the 
Boojum. 

“Boojum is exactly the name I have been 
wanting for years,” said the young lady. “I 
bought him in Africa. He was made by one 
of the natives. Nobody there seemed to know 
a name for him. Boojum fits exactly.” 

When Polly’s bedtime came, what do you 
suppose the lovely young lady did? She set 
the dolls which Polly liked best on top of the 
bureau. The moonlight came streaming in at 
a window, and Polly, from her bed, could 
see the dollies standing up staring at her. All 
at once something very queer happened. The 
Boojum lifted his clumsy feet, opened his 
great eyes wide and went stamping across the 
top of the bureau. 


“Dear, dear me!” cried Polly; “why, the 
Boojum’s alive!” The little Swedish bride 
seemed very much frightened. She shook all 
over, then she stood stock still, staring at the 
big black doll. 

“IT could eat you all alive!’ yelled the 
Boojum; “every one of you on top of this 
bureau. I'm hungry, too; I haven't had a 
breakfast for twenty years.” 

“It isn’t breakfast time yet,” said the 
Swedish bride, in a shaking little voice. 
“Besides, well-brought-up dolls don’t cat each 
other, they dine on rose leaves and violet 
petals and dew.” 

“Shoo!” howled the Boojum. “In my 
country we have barbecues, real Boojum 
barbecues. I shan’t barbecue any of you white 
people, I’m going to broil that little Zulu over 
there beside Uncle Sam. He’s dark meat.” 

“You shan't,” roared Uncle Sam in a great 
voice. “I’ve got millions of dark meat people 
in my country; he’s a cousin of them. I 
won't let you hurt him!” 

Polly clapped her hands. She felt very 
proud of Uncle Sam. The English doll 
spoke, too. “I’m very old and my joints 
creak horribly, but I’m strong enough to save 
the little Zulu. You shan’t touch him! Thank 
you, dear old Sammie,” she said fondly and 
she laid one of her wooden hands on the 
brave American doll. He was smiling bravely 
and he bowed very low. 

“This is the proudest minute of my life,” 
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life,” 


he said, waving his hand to the other dolls. 
“One word of praise from this beautiful Eng- 
lish lady is worth all the gold in my country. 
She is nearly a hundred years old. When 
Queen Victoria was a little girl, this was her 
favorite doll.” Every doll on top of the 
bureau bowed low, even the Boojum looked 
mpressed and nodded his head. 


THE CHILDREN 


The pretty bride shook her head and 
blushed rosily. The Boojum looked so happy 
he raised his foot again and began to dance. 

“Hush!” cried the French minister. “The 
wedding bells are ringing.” 

Polly sat up in bed, she was so excited. 
Bells were ringing somewhere far away; they 
sounded just like the curfew 


Che Indian bent double till his |°OUS 
‘eather headdress brushed the 
‘loor. 

The French doll spoke: “I’m 
zoing to tell you who I am. 
\ly name is Monsieur Beau- 
aire. Iamaminister. I have 
o tell it because to-night there 
ire to be two weddings here. 
The beautiful Indian woman 
s to become the wife of 
he Indian, and the pretty little 
swedish bride is to become 
Boojum.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Uncle 


at home. 

The moonlight seemed to 
grow brighter and brighter and 
Polly listened to the minister's 
voice. He was talking very 
slowly, but she did not under- 
stand a word, for it was all in 
French, you know. He held 
the hooded Indian lady and 
the Indian by their hands. 
Uncle Sam, the Boojum, the 
Swedish bride, the English doll 
and the Zulu stood in.a circle 
behind them. The bells went 
on ringing merrily. After- 


Sam and the English doll; 
who would have guessed it?” 
“Nobody understands the Boojum,” said 
the French minister. “He has a very gentle 
heart. He wouldn’t barbecue anything, even 
a sparrow, though he pretends he is fierce. 
Would he, little Sweden?” 


“sHoo!” HOWLED THE BOOJUM 


wards the minister married 
the Boojum and the Swedish 
bride. The Boojum looked so happy that Polly 
thought every minute he would dance again. 
He didn’t, though; he kept very quiet until the 
wedding was over, then they all began to 
dance. Even the French minister and the 


“My NAME IS MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE” 


“THANK YOU, DEAR OLD SAMMIE” 
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Zulu kicked up their heels. They danced so 
merrily that Polly clasped her hands in terror, 
for she was afraid one of them would tumble 
off the bureau and get smashed to pieces. 
The Indian did nearly topple off, and Polly 
gave a loud scream. Her mamma bent over 
the bed. It was bright daylight, the sun was 


shining into the room and the dolls had 
stopped dancing. They stood in a stiff row 
at the back of the bureau. 

“Oh, dear me!” sighed Polly, “just because 
it is daylight they have become dolls again. 
How much more interesting when they were 
alive.” 


The Pioneers 


By CAROLYN 


WELLS 


An enterprising pastry cook once thought he’d introduce 

The use of pie-crust (then unknown) ’mong friends of Mother Goose. 
He hastened him to Fairyland, and there set up a store; 

His stock was soon disposed of and he had to send for more. 


The first who came to purchase was the noble Queen of Hearts; 
She said: “I prithee, sirrah, give me pie-crust for my tarts. 

You know I want the very best, and I the price can pay, 

So send up to my palace a dozen pounds to-day.” 


Another customer came in, a most majestic king; 

Who strutted round right royally, and frowned like anything; 
He said: “Ha! give me pie-crust, and send it home this minute, 
For I desire a pie with four-and-twenty blackbirds in it.” 


Little Jack Horner next appeared, and he came running in, 
His eyes were twinkling eagerly, his face was all agrin; 

He said: “I want some pie-crust, and double-quick, for I 

Am going to have a great big, jolly, plummy Christmas pie!” 


As soon as he departed, a wrinkled crone and old 

Entered, and in a quavering voice said: “Please, sir, I am told 
That you keep pie-crust here, for pies, and oh, sir, if you will, 
I wish you’d send a bushel to my home beneath the hill.” 


And then came Simple Simon, with the Pieman at his side; 
“Say, mister, here’s a Pieman as wants pie-crust quick,” he cried. 
“Indeed I do,” the Pieman said, “in order that my pies, 

When I shall take them to the fair, may surely win the prize.” 


Then the customers came faster, Dame Trot and Old King Cole, 

And Jack and Jill, they brought their pail—Miss Muffet brought her. bowl; 
The news spread rapidly, and soon the whole town seemed to fly 

All in a helter-skelter rush to purchase crust for pie. 


site 


What Shall We Call Him? 


We have the honor to introduce to our 
Goop HousEKEEPING family a newcomer, the 
mysterious stranger whose appearance was 
promised last month. He will, God willing, 
favor us with his visits for a year or more, and 
his development will be eagerly watched by 
our national household. In many of these 
homes, where a baby has come to brighten life, 
there will be interesting comparisons between 
the tiny individuals as to history as well as 
ippearance. In households where there is no 
baby, or where babies are a memory, the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING baby will go to occupy a place 
wholly his own. 

This little stranger was two weeks old when 
this, his first picture, was made. He is a well 
born, healthy boy. He weighed seven and 
one-half pounds when he arrived, and bids fair 
to attain a fine development. Although most 
tenderly cared for and loved, still he will not 
object to a large share of mothering from 
our feminine read- 


OUR BABY 


ences and the tiny patients have come out well. 
Such experiences and their teachings are often- 
times worth more than a physician’s knowl- 
edge, and of large value to the young mother. 
Tell us something about feeding of an infant, 
from experience; it may be exactly the help 
required in this case. Tell about how to train 
the little one, about his naps and night sleep, 
about his clothing, his “‘constitutionals.”” Every 
word of advice will be gratefully received. 
Each month a new picture, taken four weeks 
after the preceding one, will be presented in 
these pages. A year of these pictures means 
the most interesting era of a baby’s existence. 
What the young mother and father of Mas- 
ter —— will welcome with the utmost eager- 
ness is the counsel which will spare the dear 
little fellow unnecessary pains and setbacks. 
But first of all, what shall be the young gen- 
tleman’s name? Please address postals and let- 
ters to The Baby, care Goop HouSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. 
A few facts concerning the lad’s rearing 
thus far are as 


ers, and fathering, 
as well. 

First of all he is 
awaiting your de- 
cision as to a name. 
We invite every- 
body in the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING cCir- 
cle to have a share 
in his christening 
by sending on a 
postal card their 
choice of a name. 
The wishes of the 
greater number as 
to a name will be 
granted. Then, too, 
our mother  read- 
ers may gather in 
consultation as to 
the upbringing of 
his small majesty. 
They may imagine 
the ailments which 
are liable to attack 
a tiny baby during 
the first months of 
his existence, mid- 
winter months at 
that. A great share 


follows: His food 
has been mother’s 
milk, regularly, 
though he enjoys 
catnip tea (without 
milk) taken from a 
nursing bottle. 
This seemed to re- 
lieve him of pain 
during the first 
week of existence. 
He sleeps the most 
of the time, and 
behaves, as _his 
father expresses it, 
“in a normal man- 
ner.” He is fed 
once in two hours 
during the day, and 
usually twice dur- 
ing the night. The 
chief affliction of 
his life thus far has 
been a number of 
small water blisters, 
which were gone in 
a few days, and left 
no scars. His first 
journey the 


of these mothers 
have passed through 


world was the one 


THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BABY AT TWO WEEKS he made to the 
such trying experi- OF AGE 


photograph gallery. 
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The Hobbledehoy and the Baby 


By M. F. WASHBURNE 


There are a few Spartan theorists, in these 
days of educational reform, who need to be 
convinced that it is all right to pet a baby; 
but few mothers need to be labored with very 
long. The babies themselves take care of that. 
But even mothers do not always know how 
much more than all right a reasonable amount 
of coddling is for their growing sons and 
daughters. These young persons ought to be 
not merely well taken care of, well clothed, 
well fed, well supplied with proper amuse- 
ments, but well petted. 

To be sure, they are about as convenient to 
caress as a hedgehog or a Virginia rail fence. 
But what mother was ever deterred by such a 
little matter when she was once convinced of 
her duty? It is sad, however, that that which 
was a delight in the babyhood of these same 
young persons should now take on the guise 
of a duty—but this is only part of the strange 
transformation which has spread itself over all 
their young lives. The dawn of love is not, 
like the dawn of life itself, exquisite in soft 
colors and sweet outlines; it is stormy and 
overcast, threatening a day of disaster. The 
youngsters enter upon their heritage of man- 
hood and womanhood with dragging feet, 
heavy and slow. Now and then, by way of a 
change, they rush upon it clumsily—and fall, 
most likely, sprawling at full length. Bear 
cubs, they are, all great paws, and hugging 
the breath out of you if you give them half 
a chance. Clumsy, and dull, and erratic, and 
half awake, untidy as to clothes for a sicken- 
ing while, and then suddenly most annoyingly 
particular; full of impossible aspirations, of 
equally impossible despairs, they are not, to a 
superficial eye, half as attractive as the simple- 
minded little babies, who only need to be well 
fed to turn at once into little angels. 

However, angels are,in these dear hobble- 
dehoys of ours, too, and if we are not careful 
their wings will be crumpled and they will 
emerge from the dull chrysalis of adolescence 
with bruised wings, and go through life half 
crippled. For if we find it difficult to love and 
understand these half-hysterical creatures, who, 
pray, is going to lov® and sustain them through 
this trying time? If we, their own mothers, 
fail them, who will be left to them? Not their 
fathers, to be sure; for most men turn away 
their eyes in disgust from the spectacle—or 
not, perhaps, so much with disgust as with too 


keen a memory of their own sufferings anc 
a baffled sense of helplessness in the presenc: 
of so complicated a problem. 

Yet, really, these repelling traits of our boy: 
and girls are superficial merely. Close beloy 
the surface all sorts of tender things ar 
springing. If we will but brush off the snow 
of their reluctance we shall find delicate hidden 
beauties such as their babyhood only hinted of 
Fine romantic dreams are here, the very stuff 
poems are made of; noble ideals, with the 
breath of heaven on them; exquisite loves, too 
delicate to live except under the sheltering 
snow. Once we have caught the secret, it is 
no longer a mere duty to love them, it is a 
delight—a shy, spicy delight, hidden in the 
very midst of March bluster. 

Not all humble and helpful are these Cinder 
lads and Cinderellas, but jeering and jarring 
and jangling, oftener than not. Part of the 
reason is that they crave the love they are too 
shy to ask for and too uncouth to command. 
Once one of them, for example, temporarils 
banished from home because of utter unman- 
ageableness, stood at the door of a fire-lit 
parlor and watched the aunt whom he was 
visiting rocking and singing to a younger 
boy, one of her own. 

“Baby—baby!” he hooted. “’Fore I'd be 
such a baby, and sit in my mammy’s lap! 
Shame on you—shame!” A flash of intuition 
lit up the heart of the woman, open to all soft 
influences in that twilight hour. She whispered 
to the little fellow on her knee. He slipped 
to the ground, and she held out her open 
arms to the sneering, smarting wretch in the 
doorway. 

“Come, dear,” she said, simply, and he fairly 
hurled himself upon her. He could not even 
wait to pretend, so starving hungry was he to 
be mothered. Between them, they disposed of 
his long legs, unduly weighted with immense 
boots, cuddled up the clumsy hands, and 
draped the awkward arms as effectively as 
possible. Then, as she rocked him back and 
forth in the firelight, sometimes singing softly, 
sometimes talking, she saw into his heart—and 
a dear old mixed-up place it was! No woman 
with any sort of a housewifely instinct could 
see it without longing to set it in order. 

Just consider for a moment how painful it 
must be to the child to be going through this 
experience, if it is so painful to us merely 
to watch him—or rather, merely to live in the 
same house with him. 
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Tight Clothes 
By &.c.. 


Don’t make baby’s dresses too tight. Many 
a baby frets and cries simply because the little 
arms are restricted, or the neckband is too 
tight. By making baby’s first clothes large 
you will save yourself much extra work and 
baby many fretful days. My baby wore her 
first dresses until she wore them out, some 
yeing in use when she was two and one-half 
years old. No change was necessary save in 
ength of skirt. 

Her first clothes were made simply yet ele- 
zantly. All her slips were of fine India linen 
vith lace at neck and wrists. There were two 
nore elaborate dresses for special occasions. 

fer flannel skirts were made with sleeves and 
he white skirts with waists and were very 
atisfactory. When baby was small and I felt 

s if I were dressing a white elephant, these 
roved my salvation. I soon learned to take 
he flannel skirt and dress it, putting skirt and 
ittle slip on it. Then when the little squirmer 
vas bathed and had on her shirt and napkin, 
with one dexterous movement her whole suit 
went on. I then turned my baby over on her 
stomach and buttoned up the little skirts and 
dress, and lo, the task was done. 

When I see women trying to pin disjointed 
pieces of clothing on fretting babies, I am 
sorry for the mother, who te save time loses 
it, but more sorry for the baby, whose tender 
flesh will be creased and irritated before night. 
This may seem like oft repeated advice, but 
only last week I saw a big, overgrown baby 
of six months whose yoke met only at one 
button. I asked the mother if I might loosen 
the clothes. I did so and found that the 
sleeves, made small for a small baby, now cut 
into the fat arms. The baby at once stopped 
fretting. 

If the dresses are made large, do not think 


‘they need look slovenly. Make the neck and 


sleeve bands adjustable. When my baby was 
small and rested in her basket much of the 
time, I tied the overlarge sleeves in with 
dainty ribbon and the most fastidious would 
not have suspected that they were not a close 
fit. When she grew larger and began to use 
her arms, I used small gold pins and a bow 
of ribbon to hold the sleeves up, and so lovely 
dresses once well made were worn out without 
keeping me at the sewing table early and late. 
Make the baby’s dresses large! 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


Puss in the Corner 


Kittens require more food than older cats, 
for the same reason that a growing child of 
twelve requires more food than one of his 
elders. Many owners of cats leave the poor 
things to shift for themselves, and though cats 
are the most successful of foragers, they could 
be kept in far better condition if proper at- 
tention were given to their feeding at regular 
times. There is scarcely a better diet for a 
cat than milk to drink, a little raw beef, and, 
quite as important as anything else, vegetables 
occasionally and green things. In the summer 
a cat, following instinct, will top off his meal 
with a few nibbles of grass. Some cat owners 
have even been caused anxiety on observing 
this propensity of pussy for the first time. 
Nevertheless, even in winter, when there are 
no green things growing out of doors, cats still 
require green foods occasionally. To supply 
this need it is well to chop up a lettuce leaf 
now and then and treat Mr Cat to salad. 

It is a mistake to suppose that cats prefer 
fish to fresh meat. When both are set before 
them they will choose the meat invariably. In 
feeding a cat, fish that has lost its freshness 
should never be given, since it is a dangerous 
food, even when the animal, for a time, ap- 
pears to thrive upon it. 

Remember that cats require sunshine as well 
as people, so, if your room is not a bright one, 
don’t be impatient with your cat when it insists 
on monopolizing a window ledge. 

Are cats fully appreciated? Do their phy- 
sical, mental and moral conditions receive 
from their owners the care and thought be- 
stowed, for example, upon dogs? People who 
appreciate cats and can give advice concerning 
them which is new and practical will be paid 
in cash. Please make yourselves quite at home 
in this Corner, cat lovers. 
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For the Little Folks 
By B. P. 


I know of no expenditure of time and work 
which yields such a return in pleasure as 
entertaining a party of children. “It blesses 
him that gives and him that takes,” except in 
cases where the latter is in danger of being 
killed by excess of culinary kindness. I have 
observed, too, that children are just as con- 
tented, and far happier as to their insides, if 
quantity and quality instead of bewildering 
variety, be kept in mind in providing the table. 
It is most important that the dishes served be 
those easily assimilated and easily digested 
together. An unwise selection of things, each 
good by itself alone, has sent many a little tot 
home to have a “pain under his apron” or 
rather under his nightie (as I believe all chil- 
dren take darkness and the “wee sma’ hours” 
to enjoy this common affliction at its best). I 
feel it is such a pity to give rich and conflicting 
food to children! 

Among the many desirable and reasonably 
safe items from which a suitable menu may 
be selected are the following: any form of 
bouillon or cream soup in cups; nourishing 
sandwiches or tiny buttered rolls, with cold 
meats sliced thin—tongue (not canned) and 
turkey or chicken. As a rule, children prefer 
the last to all meats, so either creamed or cold 
it always disappears in astonishing quantities, 
and when creamed, peas are good with it. 
Novel and ornamental small cakes, cooxies or 
kisses; custards, junkets or a simple home- 
made ice cream; and pure candy—the ribbon 
candies which look so much and amount to 
so little. For drinks, chocolate is particularly 
attractive to young people, with its white cap 
of whipped cream ; lemonade (sometimes), and 
plenty of water. Ice cream may be molded in 
forms and enjoyed with the eyes, but is too 
often so hard that it is no pleasure to eat it, 
and I think it better to have softer cream served 
in small fancy cases. Fresh or canned pine- 


apple is a wholesome accompaniment, as thi. 
fruit contains an acid which helps to dige:: 
milk. But, do your best, and once in a whil- 
one comes across a freaky child who is nm 

satisfied with anything on the table. I we! 
remember our efforts to warm and fill one 
bashful guest—scarcely more than a_baby-- 
who after refusing everything, timidly raise 
his serious brown eyes and asked if we had any 
cold potatoes in the house! I give a recipe for 
a nutritious broth which makes a good begin- 
ning for little and big: 

Three pounds of beef cut from the shin; 
three pounds of bone from same, cracked; four 
quests of water, and four teaspoons of sali. 

rim off the dried skin and other unusable 
parts of the meat, cut the remainder into sma!l 
pieces, place with the other ingredients in a 
covered earthen jar and let stand one hour 
before setting in a slow oven to cook from 
eight to twelve hours. Put through a coarse 
strainer and when cold remove fat. In serv- 
ing, add more seasoning if you wish, and never 
heat above one hundred and seventy-five de- 
grees. This may also be used as a jelly. 

A plate of little turtle cakes never fails to 
call forth squeals of delight. Bake a plain 
cake mixture in tiny pans in a hot oven; frost 
and put a fat raisin in the center of each before 
the frosting hardens; pinch the buds out of 
four small cloves and arrange for feet; use 
one, containing the bud, for a head; and the 
pointed stem of another for a tail. Plain 
cookies, cut in shapes of oak or maple leaves 
and frosted with the green frosting given for 
watermelon cake (in Goop HousEKEEPING for 
March, 1901) are both delicious and whole- 
some; and cookies sugared and bearing the 
initials of the guests in white frosting; or 
frosted first and the letters put on with an 
icing colored with chocolate, are far more 
tempting than cookies that are less individual. 

For a birthday, the crowning glory of the 
table is the cake, resplendent with candles. 
The candles are lighted and allowed to burn 
during the eating of the refreshments, each 
child blowing out one of the lights just before 
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cutting the cake, which is passed round last 
of all. Mothe:s are few who can refuse this 
pleasure, but one who had an abnormal fear 
of fire compromised by allowing a single huge 
wax candle to burn in the center of the cake, 
using as a safe holder the cylindrical opening 
left by the tube pan in the baking. The cake 
should be of good size and plain in every way 
save looks. The good old fashion of inserting 
in the dough when in the pan a silver thimble, 
a ring, a new ten cent piece and a bean, never 
loses its charm. When the cake is cut there is 
always excitement till the one who is to be 
first married gets the ring (and I have known 
young women of four years to be intensely 
interested in this superstition) ; whoever gets 
the bean will be a ruler, nothing Jess than 
president, probably; the thimble denotes an 
ideal housewife, in embryo; and she who gets 
the silver piece will have riches all her days. 
In olden times, when sensibilities were perhaps 
not so acute, somebody found a clove in the 
cake, and so proclaimed himself a knave-to-be. 

Do not use confectioner’s sugar to frost the 
cake, but white of egg and pulverized sugar or 
a boiled icing. Sprinkle with grated .cocoanut 
and ornament the top with a border of tiny 
chocolate drops or candied cherries, or with 
crystallized fruit cut into bits, or with candied 
caraway seeds. Dainty candle holders in all 
colors are for sale at confectioners’, but a 
pretty substitute can be made of a fringe of 
tissue paper wound tightly around each candle 


before setting into the frosting; spread out 
the fringe to catch any wax. 

At the last party at which | officiated, the 
candles were so numerous that we cut a ring 
of pasteboard—its inside diameter being just 
that of the cake at the base—covered it with 
green tissue paper and ornamented it with 
laurel leaves. On this frame yellow candles 
were fixed. The table was trimmed with 
sprays and branches of laurel, with tangerine 
oranges invisibly tied to them to simulate the 
natural growth of the fruit. These made an 
effective showing and precious souvenirs to 
carry home. 

If candles are not to be used, a cake which 
is a favorite with owners of a sweet tooth 
is one made of an angel cake mixture, baked in 
two parts and put together with a layer of 
marshmallows which have been soaked a short 
time in milk strongly flavored with sherry. 
The top is to be covered with the same and 
garnished profusely with whipped cream—also 
flavored with sherry—and put on with a star 
pastry tube. The cake and the cream need 
very little sugar. 

The making of popcorn balls always pleases 
little people, the greater part of the corn being 
popped beforehand, of course; and a wonder- 
ball party, while a more serious undertaking, 
is sure to make a hit. Bits of presents are 
bought or made—charms, money, doll’s gear 
and what-not—and one used as the center of 
a ball of worsted, which as it is wound, con- 


From a Photograph by Helen West Cooke 


A VERY IMPORTANT BIRTHDAY PARTY, WITH JUST ONE CANDLE 
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ceals the little gifts wrapped in soft paper and 
put in from time to time. The receiver begins 
to knit on coarse necdles, and as the yarn is 
used the little surorises fall out. It is cer- 
tainly a great incentive to industry to have 
something nice drop into your lap while you 
work; but it needs a very patient mother and 
assistants to look out for dropped stitches. 

For girls of a little older growth, the idea 
of an entertainment designated in the invita- 
tion sent my small niece of twelve as “a bliss- 
ful tea,” deserves to be passed along. After 
greeting her hostess, each guest is given a 
menu card, with pencil attached, upon which 
are numbers, from one to ten or more, with a 
blank space after each; and across the top the 
line, ““Where ignorance is bliss,” in gold let- 
tering. A colored reproduction of some dainty 
dish, cut from advertisements, is pasted neatly 
on each card, the things in the bill of fare 
being suggested so far as possible. (These 
cards were manufactured by the little girl who 
gave the party, and that is where part of her 
fun came in.) The recipient writes her name 
on the card, puts a check mark against the 
numbers she selects and the orders are duly 
served by friends in caps and aprons, who fill 
them from another room after consulting a 
similar card which has the list completed and 
tacked up over the serving table; for example: 

1. Glass of child’s punch. 
. Chicken croquette. 
College ice. 
Cup of chocolate. 
Olive. 
Box of candy. 
Toothpick. 
Rolled sandwiches. 
Glass of water. 
Macaroons. 

The numbers may be increased, or other 
articles readily substituted for the ones on this 
list. The first order may be limited to five or 
six numbers, and a second order to two, to 
provide for a supposable case when an unfortu- 
nate has checked perhaps, one, five, six, seven 
and nine, and finds that ignorance is neither 
blissful nor filling. A supply of small tables 
set in convenient spots is a necessity for a 
party of this kind. 


Child’s Punch 

Boil together for five minutes one quart of 
water and one and one-half pounds of sugar; 
add grated rind of one lemon and one orange, 
and when cool, strain. Add juice of two 
oranges and four lemons. Pour in a pitcher 
with a lump of ice, add a quarter of a pound 
each of candied cherries and pineapple cut 
fine, and a quart of water. 


2 
3. 
4. 
6. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
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Macaroons 
Crumble together one-half pound of almond 
paste and the same amount of powdered sugar. 
dd the whipped whites of three eggs and 
one-half teaspoon of vanilla. Drop in pans 
and bake in a slow oven. This amount should 
make fifty and is no trouble at all. 
Peanut Cream 


Three pints of peanuts shelled and pu. 
through a chopper adjusted to cut as fine as 
possible, two cups of sugar, two-thirds of a 
cup of milk and a small piece of butter. Stir 
together till dissolved the sugar, butter and 
milk; then cook without disturbing till it spins 
a thread, or till you can make a soft ball of a 
little of the syrup dropped in ice water. Take 
from the fire and while one person stirs, an- 
other must pour in the nuts. Beat till thick 
and creamy, pour into buttered pans and cut in 
small squares when cold. Wrap in waxed 
paper and put in pretty boxes holding eight 
savares. Write in gilt on top of each box, 
“Bliss’s Best,” or fill the boxes with Fard dates 
stuffed with chopped peanuts and rolled in 
sugar. 

- The amusing experiment of a lilliputian naval 

battle—which is so old that I trust it is new— 
always entertains a company of boys. Let 
them model, say, a dozen or more pieces of 
chalk to resemble ships, making the bottoms 
even, and using matches (without tips) for 
masts, smokestacks and turrets. Color part 
of them with black ink and leave the rest white. 
Put the different colors—the opposing forces— 
in a row along the sides of a very large platter 
and draw an imaginary line lengthwise across 
it. Let each boy choose sides, and then let 
the lord high admiral (the young host) care- 
fully pour a good quantity of vinegar between 
the chalk sticks. Instantly there will be an 
audible seething, like the hissing of shells in 
actual warfare, while the ships will begin to 
move forward in slow revolutions, leaving 
streaks of foam behind. When meeting at the 
dividing line, they will have attained quite a 
respectable speed, bumping and hitting in the 
endeavor to push one another farthest from 
the line. The engagement often proves an ex- 
citing one. Of course the side is victorious 
which has the greater number of ships in the 
enemy’s waters after the cruel war is over. 

But no matter what the other entertainment 
may be, children anticipate and frankly enjoy 
the good things to eat. My experience was 
doubtless not unique at one party, when at the 
end of a rollicking game, and while preparing 
for another, I felt a soft hand slip into mine 
and heard the whisper: “But, auntie, when are 
we going to have the party?” 
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ANNE WARNER 
“Now stir the fire and close the shutters fast, 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round; 
The while the bubbling and low-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column.” 

We have only to hark back to our rudi- 
mentary nursery education to remember that 
the temper of Cross Patch was so improved 
after drinking a civilizing cup of tea—tradition 
says it was nothing else—that she put out the 
latch-string hoping it would call in a neighbor 
to share and double the pleasure of her second 
cup. Fortunately the genial spirit of hospi- 
tality hovers as willingly over a three-legged 
stool covered with a snowy napkin as she does 
over the most magnificent specimen of Indian 
lacquer mounted on an elaborately carved 
standard. But the fad of having a tea table 
-rowded with a conglomeration of articles 
which it needs a great stretch of the imag- 
ination to see the possible use for—too often 
a collection of dusty embroidery and china, 
and tarnished silver—has caused not a few 
housekeepers to remove the sitting room tea 
service in disgust. With those, however, who 
have come under the spell of the virtues and 
charms of the simply appointed tea tray or 
table, and who know that everything worth 
having exacts its proportionate amount of 
labor, the daily use of the few necessary 
appurtenances amply repays the attention they 
require, and Queen Oolong still reigns. 

The tea table habit is a gracious one to 
cultivate. The influence of this tiny board 
makes for rest and meditation, for hospitality, 
for friendship and cheer, in the daily journey. 
If madam comes in late from shopping or 
calling, cold and tired, what is so refreshing 
and comforting as a cup of the hot amber 
liquid? (The foregoing positively not stolen 
from a tea advertisement!) If the witching 
tea hour is the appointed time for the meeting 
of a refractory committee, do not the ideas 
flow with the tea, and under the grace- 
inspiring influence of the goodly aroma do not 
differences and irritations steal away? If the 
day is dark and dreary, and duties press, and 
you feel that your doll is indeed stuffed with 
bran, try a cup, my dear! ‘Tis a great 
restorér of serenity, soothing in effect like 


unto a man’s after-dinner cigar. But—alas, 
there are always “buts’”—do not rush through 
the ceremony in a “one more thing done” 
fashion. Let the busiest woman lay aside her 
work; relax, body and mind; take an easy 
chair between the softly crackling fire and the 
little table; and whether alone or in the com- 
pany of family, friend or book, sip a tran- 
quillizing cup of the orient’s best. It is blessed 
“lost time”! 

A fine quality of black tea is considered best 
for general use. In curing green tea the leaves 
are steamed as soon as gathered; in the case 
of black tea, the leaves are allowed to ferment 
before drying. The result is that the finished 
black tea contains far less tannin than the 
green. The original tea leaf possesses an 
oxidizing principle which is destroyed in the 
steaming process, but which oxidizes the 
tannin during the curing of black tea and 
gives it its color. But, whether Hyson or Sou- 
chong, orange pekoe or English breakfast, do 
not use cheap tea, or dusty tea, or tea whose 
bouquet you cannot enjoy; do not allow it to 
steep till instead of the essence and fragrance, 
the deadly bitterness and blackness are “yours 
for indigestion”; and above all never conduct 
your gentle ministrations with a metal teapot 
as an ally, solid silver excepted. Any other 
metal kettle is permissible for heating the 
water alone; the chemical action after the tea 
is added is what makes mischief—and poison. 
A silver tea ball has its advantages for pre- 
paring a single cup, but for more than that the 
better way is to measure your favorite mixture 
or brand of tea into small cheesecloth bags and 
keep these ready for use in an air-tight caddy. 
Find out the number of cupfuls your teapot 
holds and allow the regulation evén_ tea- 
spoonful of tea to each cup. For convenience 
make the bags in two sizes, both being large 
enough to give the required amount of leaves 
room to swell. Drop a bag into a hot china 
teapot or a highly polished silver one; add the 
proper quantity of freshly boiling water, else, 
even with the best quality of tea you will 
never succeed in having it in its perfection; 
cover the nose of the pot, if you do not use a 
cozy, and allow the tea to infuse not more 
than five or eight minutes over a very low 
alcohol flame; then with a fork remove the 
bag of leaves and its capacity for harm. 

If any pass your way who like novelty—and 
novelty hath charms—serve them a brew care- 
fully prepared according to the foregoing 
hints, and put into the bottom of each heated 
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cup a bit of loaf sugar, a thin slice of lemon, 
minus the yellow rind, and three cloves; then 
add the tea. Or sweeten, use the lemon slice 
and two candied cherries before filling the 
cups. These two concoctions are very popular 
in a certain eastern college town. The palates 
of lovers of English breakfast tea are often 
tickled by the addition in the pot of a strip 
or two of dried orange peel; and the ancient 
trick of pouring (on occasion) a teaspoon of 
Jamaica rum over each slice of lemon, has 
been modernized by the further addition to 
each cup of a preserved strawberry, or of two 
Maraschino cherries. A drop of vanilla flavor 
may be substituted for the lemon. 

Hot tea punch is a favorite beverage this year 
at dining room affairs. It is made by infusing 
an ounce of the best green tea in a quart of 
boiling water, and stirring the infusion into 
the contents of a punch bowl—contents more 
or less fiery as the conscience of the maker 
will permit. The process may best be left, 
perhaps, to the skill or the ingenuity of those 
already familiar with the brewing of cups 
which sometimes do more than cheer. 


A Mexican Luncheon 
By O. A. M. 


In the following menu all the dishes are such 
as are cooked in the well-to-do families of 
Mexico and the households of the Spanish 
Californians, but several of them are almost 
unknown to the American epicure who has 
never crossed the Rio Grande. 

The flowers should be in keeping with the 
menu. A great bowl of yucca blossoms, or a 
cactus plant in full bloom, would make a pleas- 
ing centerpiece; but the flower of all others 
to choose is the poinsettia, or as the Mexi- 
cans call it so prettily, Luz de Navidad (the 
Christmas light), a native of their wild can- 
yons, and the subject of many of their quaint 
legends. 

For place cards nothing would be more ap- 
propriate than little sombreros made of gray 
drawing paper. To make these cut out rounds 
of paper two and one-half inches in diameter, 
then make a little cornucopia two inches long 
for the crown of the hat; notch slightly the 
mouth of the cornucopia, bend the notches in- 
ward and gum them to the round, so that the 
cornucopia will stand upright in the center of 
the round. The sombrero is then complete, 
needing only a hat band of baby ribbon (red). 
On the upper side of the brim write, in gilt ink, 


the guest’s name, and on the underside of the 
brim write the menu. 
MENU 

Sopa de frijoles Tortillas 

Pescades fritos Mexicano caliente Olives 
Pollo asada Enchillados Alcachofada 
Chili reinas Arroz con tomate 
Ensalada de aligador pera 
Atole de pina Ojalda 

Cafe Sucre de leche Fruto 

Sepa de frijoles is a puree of the dried re 
beans. Soak the beans over night, boil ti:! 
tender in plenty of water, press through 
sieve. I find a potato ricer an excellent pre: 
for the purpose. Return the beans to the fir 
with enough of the water they were boiled in 
to make the amount of soup required, season 
with cayenne and salt, and thicken slightiy 
with blended flour; strain, and serve with a 
slice of lemon in each plate. Tortillas are tle 
bread of Mexico, and are served not only with 
the soup, but with every course, excepting thie 
dessert. The Mexican cook grinds her corn 
with a metate fresh every day but the Americen 
will find the fine white corn meal of the mi/'s 
will do very well. Mix the meal with a little 
salt and enough boiling water to make a stiff 
dough, pinch off a lump the size of an English 
walnut and pat it between the palms till it be- 
comes a round cake as thin as a wafer and 
about six inches in diameter. Bake on a grid- 
dle, turning it over to bake on both sides. 
These should be served hot, and may be made 
the day before using, and heated over when 
time to serve. 

For pescades fritos, any dainty variety of 
fish is boiled in oil, the oil being very hot be- 
fore putting in the fish. For Mexicano cal- 
iente, toast in the wood ashes some green 
peppers and a few red ones (chilis are the 
peppers used), peel the skins from them; treat 
an equal quantity of tomatoes in like manner, 
mince all finely together with a little onion, 
salt, and vinegar enough to moisten; let stand 
a few days before using. This is a nice sauce 
to use with any dishes with which catsup 
would be suitable. 

Pollo asada is roasted chicken, as the Mex- 
icans roast with a spit before the fire. Broiling 
would be nearer their method than roasting in 
the oven. 

Enchillados are a dish for an epicure. The 
Mexicans take equal quantities of chilis, toma- 
toes and onions, but the American will preier 
to use only half as much onion, and possibly 
still less of the chilis, for our northern throats 

would blister if treated to the fiery seasoning. 
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These should be roasted in the ashes, then 
peeled, the seeds taken from the peppers, and 
the whole, excepting the pepper seeds, ground 
to a pulp. To this add an equal quantity of 
finely chopped fresh lean pork, and salt to 
taste. A tortilla is folded around a spoonful 
of the mixture. When all the mixture is 
wrapped in tortillas the little bundles are 
boiled in tomatoes, a little finely chopped raw 
onion is dusted on top of each, and it is ready 
for serving. 

For alcachofada, trim artichoke buds, taking 
out the chokes, boil till tender in salted water, 
make a sauce of one cup milk, butter the size 
of a walnut, or olive oil two tablespoonfuls, 
one tablespoonful blended flour, and last the 
beaten yolks of two eggs. Serve a spoonful 
of sauce with each bud. 

Arroz con tomate is a dish without which 
no Mexican meal is complete. It is rice boiled 
in tomatoes, after being well plumped in cold 
water, and seasoned with salt and pepper. 

For chili reinas, use the large green sweet 
peppers, roast them in the ashes till they can 
be easily peeled, then peel, split open on one 
side, take out the seeds, and stuff the peppers 
with grated cheese. For six peppers take two 
eggs, beat very light, add one teaspoonful of 
flour, dip the peppers in this batter, then fry. 
When browned on one side, turn. Serve very 
hot. Pour over them a tomato sauce if 
wished. 

Ensalada de Aligador Pera—Peel alligator 
pears, cut in thin rings, taking out the stone, 
serve on lettuce with mayonnaise. 

Atole de Pina—Thicken five pints of boiling 
water with cornstarch until the consistency of 
boiled custard, add one small pineapple, grated; 
also one pound sugar, a small stick of cinna- 
mon, and when this has boiled a moment, three 
very well beaten eggs which have been mixed 
with a little of the sugar. Stir a moment, 
then, before the eggs have time to curdle, take 
from fire, turn into individual custard cups, and 
serve cold. 

Ojalda—Into two cupfuls of flour drop the 
yolk of one egg, unbeaten, and a heaping table- 
spoonful of lard. Wet with salted water till a 
stiff paste is formed, knead well, lifting and 
throwing it upon the board every moment till 
it is a light, smooth dough, full of blisters. 
Roll very thin and cut in rounds. Fry a light 
brown in hot deep lard, and sift powdered 
sugar over them as soon as finished. They 
are crisp and melt in the mouth when well 
made. 


Sucre de Leche—Boil three cups granulated 
sugar with one cup sweet milk, stir to prevent 
burning; as soon as it will string from the 
spoon take from fire, add a little vanilla and 
pour into buttered pans, cut in cubes. 


At the Dinner Table 


The friends who sat at a recent wedding 
feast declared that the groom should then and 
there perform the duties of host, as he would 
sooner or later be obliged to assume that 
position. Much merriment was caused by 
this announcement, for the groom was known 
to be of a very retiring nature. The carving of 
the turkey was one feature to which all looked 
forward with especial interest; they foresaw 
the flushed face, the trembling lip and the 
quivering eyelid of the newly married man; 


- they pictured the obstinate breastbone in the 


act of foiling the carver’s thrust, and the final 
surrender of all attempts at dissection. The 
important moment arrived; the waiter ap- 
proached bearing aloft the princely bird, and 
with a flourish placed it before the suffering 
groom. A slight pallor was the only sign of 
inward struggle as he weakly grasped knife 
and fork and “led with his right,” when to his 
intense gratification, and to the consternation of 
all present, the turkey quietly fell apart, having 
been entirely carved and skillfully put in place 
again before being sent to the table. Some 
one in the secret had whispered it to the cook, 
who took this unique way of surprising the 
plotters and saving the host.—Laura B. Fitz- 
gerald. 


It was my good fortune once to be invited 
to dine with an eminent Episcopal clergyman 
of New York city, who was noted as a genial 
host, and for the grace with which he presided 
at his table. Placing a fork in the turkey, 
without rising in his stirrups, but sitting in 
his chair, the good doctor laid the bird well 
carved, nicely on the platter, entertaining all 
meanwhile with his wit and edifying humor. 
In admiration of his skill, I said, “Doctor, 
some day you must give me a few lessons in 
carving.” “Indeed, I will,” he replied with a 
smile, “but you will find it easy if you will 
always remember to cut off both wings the 
first thing you do, when you begin to carve.” 
“May I ask why the wings should be cut off 
first, doctor?” I asked. “Why? so the turkey 
will not fly all over the table.”—C. R. D. Crit- 
tenton. 
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Cooking School Recipes 


the Exact Methods of Working 
Them Out 


Miss French, the new principal of the New 
England School of Cookery, arranged an ex- 
cellent and interesting menu for a recent 
cooking class, nearly every recipe being an 
original one. The dishes cooked by the pupils 
were a_ porterhouse steak with Bearnaise 
sauce, 
sauce, hominy gems, and date souffle with a 
boiled custard. 

“Now supposing,” said Miss French, “one 
woman—call her a housekeeper without a 
maid—were preparing these luncheons. Her 
first thought would be, ‘How can I arrange 
my cooking so that the greatest possible part 
of the work would be out of the way before 
the last half hour?’ If she were a_ good 
manager, she would first of all set the toma- 
toes for the sauce far back on the stove, so 
they would cook very slowly to pieces, with 
no danger of burning, for tomatoes will burn 
almost as soon as you turn your back on them. 
Next she would put the cauliflower to soak 
in salt water, head down, to draw out any 


With 


fried cauliflower with cream tomato . 
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insects or worms in it. Afterward she would 
set hominy to cook for the gems; next cook 
the custard and put it to chill; then prepare 
her souffle; then make the tomato and Bear- 
naise sauces. The very last thing would be to 
broil the steak. There would be occasional 
ten minutes left here and there when the table 
might be set, only she would have to be a 
skilled and nimble cook to prepare this menu 
in two hours. 

“Now, remembering the order in which the 
dishes follow, I will tell you how to proceed 
with each dish. First of all the cauliflower. 
Trim off the outside leaves, leaving a good 
solid piece of stalk. Do not break the flow- 
erets. Soak it in salted water for fifteen 
minutes, then pop it, head up, in boiling salted 
water—plenty of water, so it will all be 
covered and cook equally. Let it boil till 
tender, but not as tender as if it were to be 
used in a white sauce. Take it out, drain well 
and allow it to cool enough to handle, then 
separate into flowerets. Leave enough of the 
stem on each to form a little handle, trim- 
ming it to a fine point. Then dip in egg and 
crumbs. Fry in deep fat, placing your flow- 
erets at the time in the frying basket, so the 
fat will not be cooled. When all the flowerets 
have been fried to a crisp, delicate brown, pile 
them on a shallow plate, in the shape of the 
head of cauliflower. Send to the table with 
cream tomato sauce. 

“For this sauce, set half a can of tomato on 
the stove to stew slowly. When thoroughly 
cooked, neutralize the acid in the tomato with 
one-third of a teaspoon of soda, then strain, 
leaving nothing in the strainer but the seeds. 
Melt one and one-half tablespoons of butter, 
add two tablespoons of flour and cook to 
a paste. Season with one-quarter of a tea- 
spoon of salt and a little pepper, then add the 
strained tomatoes and beat till smooth. Add 
one-fourth of a cup of scalded cream just 
before serving.” 

Before the porterhouse steak was cooked, 
a few scraps of fat were trimmed from it to 
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grease the broiler. A very clear coal fire was 
ready with all the drafts of the stove opened 
to allow the smoke to go up the chimney. 
The shelf in front of the stove was covered 
with newspaper to save it from being spattered 
with grease, then the broiler was held over 
the hot -coals for five minutes, being turned 
during the first minute every ten seconds. 
The steak was removed to a hot platter and 
spread with a Bearnaise sauce. 

“If you should wish a mere flavor of onion 
with the steak,” said Miss French, “rub the 
hot platter with a cut onion before laying the 
meat upon the dish.” The Bearnaise sauce 
was made after the following recipe: 


Boil half a teaspoon of finely chopped 
shallot or onion in one teaspoon of tarragon 
vinegar till it is nearly dry. Cream _ one- 
quarter of a cup of butter, add the yolks of 
two eggs, one teaspoon of lemon juice, and 
one teaspoon of finely chopped parsley. Cook 
over hot water till the mixture thickens, stir- 
ring constantly. 


For the hominy gems, fresh hominy was 
cooked, but this recipe is an excellent one for 
utilizing any small left-over of a wheat cereal. 
As it was made in the class, one-quarter of 
a cup of hominy was cooked in half a cup of 
slightly salted boiling: water. When the water 
was absorbed, one cup of scalded milk was 
poured over one cup of corn meal. There were 
added three tablespoons of sugar, three table- 
spoons of butter, the cooked hominy, the yolks 
of two eggs, three tablespoons of baking pow- 
der and the beaten whites of two eggs. It 
was baked in hot buttered gem pans. 

“Cold rice might be used instead of 
hominy,” explained Miss French. “The secret 
cf making corn meal gems so they are fit to 
eat lies in scalding the meal thoroughly, in 
mixing quickly and putting in a very hot 
oven immediately. No time can be wasted 
in the mixing of a corn meal cake, else the 
gas generated by heating, by baking powder 
and by the addition of well-whipped eggs will 
be lost and the cake will come out tough and 
leathery instead of light as a feather.” 

The date souffle is a pudding, which also 
requires great care in the making and baking. 
If it is overcooked or baked too slowly or too 
fast, it will be an indigestible, leathery mass 
instead of a puff of lightness. To make it 
cook half a pound of potted dates in half a 
cup of water till soft, press through a sieve, 
add the juice and rind of half a lemon. Whip 
the whites of four eggs to a stiff froth and 
slowly fold the dates through it. Pour in a 
baking dish and set in a pan of hot water in 
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a moderate oven. It will require from twenty 
to twenty-five minutes for baking, whereupon 
it will be a delicately browned puff of deli- 
cious lightness. 

The custard was made from one pint of 
scalded milk poured over the slightly beaten 
yolks of three eggs and a quarter of a cup of 
sugar with a dash of salt. Cook in a double 
boiler till the mixture coats the spoon, flavor 
with a teaspoon of vanilla and set away to 
chill thoroughly. The souffle may be warm 
if wished when accompanied by the cold 
custard. 


Luncheon Dainties 


The advisory board of the New England 
School of Cookery was recently entertained 
with a luncheon at the school in Springfield, 
when a toothsome menu was prepared by 
Miss French. A long table was set in the 
downstairs classroom for twenty-two guests, 
and the scene was a most attractive one, as 
our illustration suggests. The menu served 
was as follows: 

Cream of corn soup Wafers 

Salted peanuts Olives 
Chicken timbales Saratoga chips 
Bread and butter folds 
Cabbage and celery salad in pepper cups * 
Plum pudding glace with 
Maraschino cream sauce 
Little snow cakes 
Coffee Bonbons 

For the benefit of the housewives who may 
wish to try. some of the dishes included in 
this menu, a number of the recipes from Miss 
French are given here: 


Cream of Corn Soup 


Chop one can of corn, add one pint of boiling 
water and simmer for twenty minutes, then 
rub through a sieve. Scald one pint of milk 
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with one slice of onion, remove the onion and 
add the milk to the corn. Bind with two table- 
spoons of flour and two tablespoons of butter 
rubbed to a paste. Season with one teaspoon 
of salt and a dash of pepper. Serve in bouillon 
cups. 

The peanuts were salted in the school 
kitchen. Two quarts of unroasted peanuts 
were shelled and blanched, then dried between 
towels. Half a cup of olive oil was heated 
in a spider, into which the peanuts were put 
and shaken constantly over a brisk fire until 
they were a fine, delicate brown. The oil was 
drained from them as thoroughly as possible, 
then they were lifted on a strainer and shaken 
on soft paper to absorb the oil. After being 
dusted with fine salt they were ready to serve. 

The timbales 
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melted chocolate were added, then one-fourth 
of a cup of sugar, one cup of cream and one 
teaspoon of vanilla) When this was frozen 
to a mush, a rich preparation of fruit was 
added, half a pound of sultanas, half a pound 
of citron finely shaved and half a pound of 
currants which had been cooked in-a syrup 
made from half a cup of sugar and one- 
quarter of a cup of water. For the sauce 
accompanying it, two egg yolks were beaten 
thoroughly and blended with one cup of pow- 
dered sugar. This was cooked over hot water 
till it thickened. It was chilled and into it was 
folded one cup of whipped cream and a table- 

spoon of Maraschino. 
The following recipe for a delicious white 
cake was used by 


were crisp, heart- 
shaped shells 
filled with a de- 
licious creamed 
mixture. The 
batter for the 
timbales was 
made as follows: 
Sift three-quar- 
ters of a cup of 
flour, half a tea- 
spoon of salt and 
one teaspoon of 
sugar. Gradually 
add half a cup of 
milk, one well 
beaten egg and 
one tablespoon of 
olive oil. Dip a 
timbale iron in 
hot fat, then in 


Miss French for 
the little snow 
cakes: One- 
quarter of a cup 
of butter was 
creamed and to 
it was gradually 
added one cup of 
sugar which was 
beaten till white 
and creamy. To 
this was stirred 
alternately half a 
cup of milk and 
one and_ two- 
thirds cups oi 
flour sifted to 
gether with two 
and one-half tea- 
spoons of baking 
powder. Beat 
well, then fold in 


the batter, lift 
from that -and 
again put in the 
fat, when it will 
form a fine thin shell. Take it from the iron 
and invert on brown paper to drain. The 
creamed chicken was made from one and one- 
half cups of cold cooked chicken cut in dice, 
seasoned with pepper and celery salt, then 
heated in one cup of cream sauce. Chopped 
celery, the finely shredded heart of a cabbage 
and blanched almonds made an excellent salad 
blended with a boiled mayonnaise and heaped 
in the shells of green peppers cut in halves. 
The ice was a mixture which is novel and 
very easily prepared. One quart of milk 
heated lukewarm was poured over one junket 
dissolved in warm water. Two squares of 
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the whites of two 
eggs whipped to 
a stiff froth, and 
half a teaspoon of vanilla. The mixture was 
baked in tiny round pans. The cakes came 
out looking like small puff balls. When coo! 
each one was put on the end of a skewer and 
dipped in an icing of thin fondant. Half were 
white, half were in pale green. From the re 
mainder of the fondant were dipped the pep- 
permint lozenges, white and pale green, whic) 
added not a little to the attractive appearance 
of the table. 


Ir PLants are infested with small green flies, 
place sticky flypaper close to the pots, and 
they will soon succumb.—M. T. R. 
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The Making of an Omelet 


The method for making an omelet, as taught 
in the New England School of Cookery, is 
here given. An omelet must be a puffy mass 
of bubbles, which can be achieved only by 
beating air into the whites of eggs and then 
immediately folding them into the other in- 
zredients. The rule for omelets is, one egg 
and one tablespoon of boiling water for each 
yerson to be served. First separate the eggs, 
dropping the yolks into a bowl, the whites 
na large platter. With a Dover egg beater, 
veat the yolks till they are thick and lemon 
olored. Season with salt and pepper and 
add one tablespoon of boiling water for each 
‘gg. Occasionally a recipe calls for milk in- 
tead of hot water. Either may be used, but 
-he water makes an omelet much tenderer than 
he milk does. With a wire beater whip the 
vhites of the eggs till they are a stiff froth. 
\dd this mass of air bubbles to the beaten 
olks, folding in carefully so that none of the 
ir can be lost or the bubbles broken. Use an 
omelet pan for cooking it, a thin spider with 
loping sides. Heat the pan and melt a table- 
poon of butter. As soon as it browns slightly, 
our the eggs into the pan. Set it where it 
can cook very slowly and while it is still soft 
on top begin to fcld in the middle. Use a 
limber, broad-bladed palette knife to turn it 
over. The inside will be a fine, puffy, creamy 
mass; the top and bottom, the delicately 
browned surface which rested on the bottom 
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FOLDING THE OMELET 


WHIPPING THE WHITES OF EGGS FOR AN OMELET 


of the pan. Turn it out very carefully, so it 
will not break, on a hot platter and send im- 
mediately to the table. A plain omelet made 
after the foregoing directions may ve rendered 
more appetizing by various methods. A savory 
omelet for luncheon or breakfast can have a 
few spoonfuls of any chopped meat dropped 
between the folds before it is dished. Around 
it may be poured a cup of plain white sauce, 
tomato or mushroom sauce. A few bits of 
asparagus or a small left-over of green peas 
put in the white sauce is an appetizing addi- 
tion. If a sweet omelet is desired, dust. with 
powdered sugar and spread between the folds 
jelly or jam. An orange omelet is a choice 
delicacy. Place between the folds slices of fine 
ripe oranges well powdered with sugar; then 
garnish with orange slices. 


Sucarep DoucHNnuts—Try this way of 
sugaring doughnuts. Take a medium-sized 
clean paper bag, into it put three or four 
doughnuts and two tablespoons of pulverized 
sugar. Close the top of the bag by holding 
tight in the palm of your hand and shake 
the cakes back and forth once or twice. 
On taking them out you will find them more 
evenly and beautifully coated than can pos- 
sibly be done by the sifting process. Two 
tablespoons of sugar will coat about one dozen 
cakes. If any sugar remains in the bag after 
you are through lay away and use again next 
time—Mary C. Wood. 


Tomatoes laid over a mutton roast or added 
to an Irish stew impart a nice flavor and neu- 
tralize the grease.—M. S. 
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Soups in Place of Meat 
By Extra Morris KreTSCHMAR 


The first lesson it were well to learn from 
the present high price of meat is, that all 
classes of Americans have always eaten too 
much meat; the second lesson, the learning 
of which may not seem important, but is, in 
reality, vastly so, is the value of soups in any 
dietary. 

The mind of the average housewife is to 
be disabused, in the first place, of the idea 
that soup making is “a world of trouble’—a 
seemingly fixed one—and secondly, to be con- 
vinced that soup is the most admirable menu 
reliance at her command, a culinary rock under 
her feet, embracing all the possibilities between 
a mild stimulant and a condensed nourish- 
ment. As for “trouble,” I know of nothing 
which so nearly “makes itself,” which yields 
so much for a little attention, as soup. The 
soup pot should flourish in households where 
plenty abounds, because fine soups are one of 
the greatest luxuries of the table; it should 
flourish in households of small means, because 
in no way may a small outlay reserved for 
the table be more wisely, shrewdly expended 
than for intelligently calculated soup nourish- 
ment. The’same fire which heats the poorest 
home will keep a soup pot simmering; the 
same money which buys a piece of inferior 
meat to make a scant portion for each one 


of a family will pay for a generous, appetizing | 


and nourishing ration for all, from the soup 
pot. 

But you who read, in your comfortable 
homes—if you have not made soups an impor- 
tant feature of your daily menu, let me tell 
you a few soup “secrets,” and induct you 
somewhat into methods and details. First, 
know that soup is your table diplomat. It can 
arouse a jaded appetite to an appreciation of 
good things to follow; or, it can satisfy keen- 
est hunger, and so make those who dine indif- 
ferent to after impressions. 

It is obvious, then, that it is a mistake to 
serve a heavy soup with a heavy dinner, or 
even with what is commonly called “a good 
dinner.” They should be saved for those 
inevitable occasions when the dinner is faulty 
or meager, and for luncheons, of which they 
may properly be the chief feature of the menu. 
For the formal dinner, nothing but clear soup 
is appropriate. It should be strong and highly 
seasoned (which makes it a stimulant), served 
in small portions, preferably, of course, in cups. 


Velvet cream soups have been quite in vogue 
for elaborate formal luncheons, and even dir- 
ners, but it is a gastronomic error to so serve 
them—they come too near satisfying or cloyin: 
the appetite. By a strong clear soup I mea, 
consomme, bouillon or delicate julienne. [* 
one be embarrassed for bouillon cups, a stron 
consomme with asparagus tips, or delicate sou» 
balls, or grated Parmesan, may properly b- 
served in soup plates. Under “heavy” soup 
I should class all purees made with stock 
velvet cream soups, soups made of very stron. 
stock, and thick with vegetables, soups fro: 
strong stock which are half chowders, bvt 


THE SIMPLIFIED KITCHEN ARRANGED BY THE 
WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION 
AT THE MECHANICS’ FAIR IN BOSTON. AS HERE 
SHOWN THE RANGE IS OMITTED AND THE SINK 
AND WASHTUB ARE DISGUISED, LEAVING THE 
ROOM FITTED FOR OTHER USES. 


THE KITCHEN MINUS THE RANGE, SHOWING THE 
CABINET OPENED FOR USE AS A SET TUB, AN? 
THE SINK THROWN OPEN, EXPOSING THE OPEN 
SANITARY PLUMBING. ™dE WALLS ARE COVERE! 
WITH VARNISHED, WASHABLE PAPER. 
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having only one vegetable, chestnut soup, 
Scotch broths, ete. 

For the ordinary family dinner (say, of three 
courses), there is the long list of “intermediate” 
soups from which to choose, and these com- 
prise by far the greater number of all possible 
soup combinations and _ possibilities. Many 
soups made from stock, and all made without 
stock, come under this head, as stock soups 
with one, or mixed vegetables, all “cream” 
soups and purees (not made with stock), and 
all varieties of fish, oyster and clam soups. 

TO MAKE STOCK 

It is often said that a French peasant woman 
will make good soup from a stone; which 
means that from the scantiest trifles or “pick- 
ings,” she will evolve her soup. But the 
French “soupe-maigre” is far too “maigre™ to 
appeal to the American palate, and while I will 
admit that art is “half the battle’ in soup 
making (as in most things), I have found the 
other half to be—good, substantial, eligible 
soup material. Probably half enough of such 
material to make a daily soup of best quality 
goes to waste in every “comfortable” American 
household for lack of art (or intelligence?) 
to use it. Good stock can be made of newly 
bought materials (soup bones or meat, ox tails, 
etc), but it will not compare in quality, color 
or flavor with stock made partly from = such 
material and partly from scraps of cooked 
meats—beef, veal, mutton, game, and fowl] of 
all kinds, with bones of such meats added. 
Mutton fat alone is not available. 

In winter, if the weather be properly cold, 
stock will keep perfectly four or five days, 
and all meat left-overs should be saved for the 
stock pot. To such savings a beef or veal bone 
(or both) and one or two ox tails, or a piece 


of beef or mutton from the neck (the juiciest 
part of the animal), a bit of lean ham, the 
tougher parts of fowl, any one or more, or 
all in combination, may be used; and each will 
give distinctive results in varying degrees of 
strength and excellence. For each pound of 
material (fresh and cooked), add a quart of 
water (it should “waste” one-half in cooking), 
allow to stand an hour or two, then put on 
the stove and bring slowly to a boil; now draw 
to a place where it will just simmer, and there 
let it stay for six or eight hours. Do not 
skim off the scum that rises to the top (it is 
assumed all newly bought material has been 
well washed), all authorities to the contrary. 
Such scum is merely coagulated blood, and 


will be re-absorbed in the soup, adding to its 
strength. Salt may be added when the stock 
is half done, and all other seasonings—here I 
pause, for that subject of soup seasoning is 
a “whole story” in itself. Most authorities 
say, “add seasonings an hour before the stock 
is done.” But I have found that a delightful 
and delicate “blend” results from adding the 
seasonings earlier (say, with the salt). There 
is a great variety of possible flavor results from 
the combination of seasonings used. Cook 
books name the following as the correct soup 
seasonings: Of dried herbs, thyme, summer 
savory, marjoram, chervil, bay leaf, sage; of 
spices, celery seed, blade mace, cloves, ginger, 
grated nutmeg, peppercorns; and of other 
things, a little sugar, onion, carrot, tomato, 
celery root, and leek. (All dried herbs may 
be bought for five cents per package; and a 
single package will last the average household 
a year.) These seasonings may be used in any 
combination, and only experiment can possibly 
determine what the family palate will find most 
acceptable. For the last year the soups at my 
own table which have been most remacked upon 
have had for flavoring, salt, pepper, onion, 
tomato, and curry powder, an East Indian con- 
diment composed of ground seeds, herbs and 
spices, and much used in the preparation of 
certain meat dishes. An amateur in soup mak- 
ing is very apt to overflavor soup, a crudity 
which experience is sure to correct. If it he 
found necessary (from accidental too rapid 
cooking), to add water during’ the making of 
soup, it must be boiling, not warm, or even 
hot. 

When stock has finished cooking it should 
be strained, and stood in a cool place, as the 
more rapidly it cools the better it keeps. If the 
strained stock (when partly cooled), be poured 
into quart fruit jars, the fat which forms on 
top will exclude the air, thus insuring longer 
keeping, besides dividing it conveniently for 
use. Never permit a greasy soup to appear on 
your table, as you value your housewifely lau- 
rels. It is easy to lift off the hardened cake 
of fat from soup that has grown cold; and 
if stock is needed on the day it is made, it is 
easy to put some in a very cold place where 
it will chill quickly, for freeing from grease. 
But if an emergency arise when hot stock 
must be used, twice the quantity needed should 
be taken out, that it may be skimmed and 
re-skimmed, until no more fat can be seen, 
then some blotting or wrapping paper should 
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be drawn over the surface to take up any last 
particles. 
TO CLEAR STOCK 

It is not necessary to clear stock for making 
everyday soups—clearing only to its 
appearance, not to its flavor—but it is a process 
that every housewife should understand, one 
which she is sure to use for “company occa- 
sions,” when it is a point of pride (and pro- 
priety) that her consomme or bouillon should 
be “amber clear.’ Measure the stock to be 
cleared, and for each quart add the half-beaten 
white and crushed shell of one egg; beat the 
cold mass well together, then bring just to 
a boil, stirring most of the time. The moment 
the boiling point is reached draw the kettle 
back where the contents will just simmer, and 
keep at that point for half an hour, closely 
covered. Strain then through a thick napkin 
(first dipping it in hot water, and wringing it), 
and you will have a result as sparkling and 
clear as fine Madeira. 


adds 


SOME SPECIAL SOUPS 


A large volume could be written on special 
soups by anyone master of the subject; and 
any intelligent housewife who experiments with 
only reasonable patience, soon has from fifty 
to seventy-five “possibilities” 
ertoire. 
ground iu a magazine article, so I give the 
followiug recipes as among the most helpful 
and suggestive. 

Clear Soups 

Take strong, well flavored stock, and clear 
it. For “additions,” each of which gives its 
name to the soup, a great many things may 
be used, as the various soup balls, rice, noodles, 
macaroni, poached eggs, cheese (grated), spa- 
ghetti, vermicelli (to any of which chopped 
parsley may be effectively added), and almost 
any vegetable, diced, chopped or grated in 
strings, and then cooked. 


in her soup rep- 
It is clearly impossible to cover the 


Consomme 

This is a specially fine recipe, and is not 
given in any cook book. Put two pounds of 
perfectly lean round steak in a hot frying pan, 
and let it cook quickly to a deep brown on 
both sides; when so browned chop fine, cover 
with two quarts of cold, strong, highly flavored 
stock, add the half-beaten whites and crushed 
shells of two eggs, beat well and proceed as 
in clearing soup. When strained, it is ready 
for reheating and serving. 


Bouillon 


The easiest way to make bouillon is as 
follows: Cover, say, four pounds of chopped 
lean meat with two quarts of cold water; let 
it stand an hour or two (in a cool place), then 
proceed as in making stock, flavoring as pref- 


erence directs. When done (there should be 
a littke over a quart), clear and strain. In 
reheating to serve, add a sherry glass of 
Madeira, and lay a thin slice of lemon in each 
cup. 
Pea and Bean Purees 

An estimate of the food value of these purees 
may be inferred from the use made of these 
two dried vegetables in the rations of soldiers 
and sailors. Soak the beans or peas (split 
or Scotch) over night, then cook to a mush, 
rub through a soup strainer, and thin to the 
proper consistency with flavored stock. When 
unflavored stock is used, add some thyme to 
the vegetable while cooking. Add a little thick- 
ening to hold the vegetable solids in suspension. 
A Heavy Vegetable Soup 

Put some lean meat two or three times 
through a patent chopper (so that it may be 
reduced almost to a paste), add cold water and 
chopped vegetables, cook long and slowly, and 
serve without straining. 
«1 Nutritious Barley Soup 

Prepare lean mutton as in the last recipe, 
or leave it on the bone (removing all fat), add 
pearl barley, and cook to a thick puree, in 
which there should still be grains that have 
not lost shape. Remove bones and large pieces 
of meat, and serve without straining. 
Veluct Soups 

To a quart of strong, well flavored consomm 
(beef, chicken, mutton, game, or “combina 
tion’) add a large cupful of rich cream which 
has been poured boiling hot on the beaten yolks 
of four eggs mixed with four tablespoonfuls 
of cold cream. As a last touch of seasoning 
in reheating, add a little powdered mace 
Boiled chestnuts*or blanched almonds, pounded 
to a paste, may be added, if desired. 
Vegetable Purees 

Cook the vegetable to a mush, rub through 


a soup strainer and add the stock, as in dried 
bean and pea purees. 
Cream Purees 

Proceed exactly as in the vegetable purees, 
using milk or mixed milk and cream instead 
of stock. The thickening (for holding the 
solids in suspension) in cream soups, should be 
made of butter and flour rubbed to a paste. 


Overlooked Vegetables 

Many of the 
may be preserved in a good cellar, and which 
are both cheap and easily obtained, are almost 


excellent vegetables which 


wholly neglected. Of course the menu may 
be varied all through the winter by canned 
vegetables and things grown under glass, but 
these are expensive. For ways of serving 
these plain vegetables, both as salads and side 
dishes, a variety of 
recipes are here given. 


somewhat overlooked 
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apply to nearly all vegetables. For the 
cleansing of roots, such as potatoes, beets, 
iurnips, carrots, etc, keep in a wire basket 
over the sink a small stiff vegetable brush, 
with which everything should be = scrubbed 
thoroughly. Small, pointed,. sharp vegetable 
knives for paring, scraping and digging out 


eyes are necessary. Remember, before any 


it must first 
he made thoroughly clean and free of dirt, 


vegetable is cooked in any way, 


then be rid of all imperfections. The next 
rule is to cook it in boiling salted water till 
tender. If put in an uncovered vessel the 
color of a green vegetable will be better 
preserved. 

During January artichokes ought to be in 
abundance. In some localities they are very 
cheap, in others they are expensive. To pre- 
pare them for boiling the first process to 
which they are subjected, no matter what 
their after treatment, is to cut off the stem 
close to the leaves, remove the outside bottom 
leaves, trim the artichoke, cut off one inch 
from the top of the leaves, and with a sharp 
knife remove the choke. Tie the artichoke 
with a string to make it keep its shape. Soak 
half an hour in cold water. Drain and cook 
from thirty to forty-five minutes in boiling 
water which has been salted, also acidulated 
by the addition of lemon juice or vinegar. 
Artichokes plain boiled and served with a 
Hloliandaise or a Bechamel sauce make a 
savory side dish. They are a very nice ac- 
companiment to mutton, in which case they 
require a Bearnaise sauce. They are good 
when boiled, cut in quarters, seasoned, then 
dipped in batter and fried in deep fat. 

Stuffed artichokes make a delicious lunch- 
con dish. Boil as directed, but take from the 
water before they are quite soft. Vill with 
any forcemeat; chicken or veal is best. Bake 
half an hour in a moderate oven, basting 
eceasionally with thin white sauce. 

\nother vegetable which is at its best this 
month is Brussels sprouts. It deserves better 
appreciation than it receives in this country, 
for when properly cooked it is one of the 
most appetizing of our green vegetables. Like 
cabbage, its withered leaves should be picked 
off. Then soak it in cold salt water. A very 
nice way to cook it is to boil in salted water 
till tender; afterward drain in a_ colander. 
Melt two tablespoons of butter in a spider, put 
in the sprouts, a dash of salt and pepper, then 
toss in the butter till heated. \dd chepped 
parsley and a tablespoon of lemon _ juice. 
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jrussels sprouts are excellent boiled, drained, 
rolled in flour, egg and crumbs and fried a 
delicate brown in hot fat. Pile in a pyramid 
and serve with tomato sauce. They make an 
appetizing salad. Chill thoroughly after boil- 
ing, sprinkle with chopped onion, olives, 
walnut kernels and capers. Pour over them 
two teaspoons of lemon juice, then a good 
mayonnaise and serve well chilled. 

The rough outer stalks of celery cut in 
short lengths are nice when cooked and 
served in a thin white sauce. Before boiling 
blanch the celery in hot water, then simmer 
ull quite tender. Drain, heat up again in 
the white sauce, sprinkle with Parmesan 
cheese and brown delicately on top. 

There are many ways for utilizing cabbage 
besides serving it plain boiled with corned 
heef. It is “tasty” when creamed. Slice half 
a cabbage and cook it till tender in salted 
water. Drain well, chop slightly and add one 
cup of milk, a tablespoon of flour dissolved in 
a little milk, a tablespoon of vinegar, a dash 
of salt, pepper and sugar, and just before serv- 
ing a tablespoon of butter. 

Salsify, or oyster plant, as it is frequently 
called, may be prepared in various ways. 
Scrape the salsify and throw it into cold water 
immediately, as it changes color when exposed 
to the air. Cut it in small pieces and boil till 
tender in as litthe water as possible; adding 
a tiny piece of dried codfish to the water im- 
proves its flavor. Drain, remove the codtish 
and pour a cream) sauce over the salsify. 
Serve on slices of toast. 

Very good winter succotash may be obtained 
by using canned corn and dried lima beans, 
Soak the beans over night in cold water, pour 
off the water and put the beans in a stewpan 
with boiling water. Let them simmer slowly 
for nearly two hours. Drain and add the 
corn, a cup of milk, seasoning and_ butter, 
Cook for three minutes. 

Crearied Carrots 

Scrape the carrots and cut in- slices one- 
fourth of an inch thick. Let them lie in cold 
water an hour before cooking. Boil till tender 
in salted water, drain and pour over them a 
well seasoned white sauce. 

Turnip Ragout 

Melt three tablespoons of butter, when hot 
add one quart of finely sliced raw turnip with 
one tablespoon of finely chopped onion. Cook 
slowly on the back of the stove till tender. 
Add one teaspoon of sugar, one teaspoon of 
salt and two tablespoons of flour. Cook two 
minutes, then add one cup of milk, beef or 
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chicken stock and let it simmer for fifteen 


minutes. 

appetizing. Pare. 
salted water. Drain 
Cover with cream 


Escalloped turnips are 
slice and boil till tender in 
and put in a baking dish. 
sauce, dust with buttered crumbs and brown 
Im a quick oven. 
Parsnip Balls 

Mash cold boiled parsnips, season and _ roll 
into tiny balls. Dip in egg and crumbs, fry 
delicately. brown in deep fat. 

Salsify, squash, turnips and carrots may be 
cooked in this fashion, cach,making an ap 
petizing dish. 


Just How 


Gleanings from the New Lugland School of 
Cookery and llousekeeping 

Keep old kid gloves for ironing day. Sew 

a pad of kid from the Icft glove in the palm 

The the 

the much 


hands 


one, protection from 


will do 


of the right 
heat and weight of 
the 


iron 


to keep ironer’s from becoming 
calloused. 

Keep a solution for cleaning the kitchen sink 
in a handy place. Make it at home from one 
cup of washing soda dissolved in boiling water. 
old moth balls 


were heard of, still there is nothing better to- 


Tansy leaves were before 
day for keeping moths out of woolen goods. 

One of the best and handiest things to clean 
bone, ivory or pearl knife handles is moist, 
fine salt. Polish afterward with a dry, soft 
cloth. 

Try how much casier it is to poach an egg 
you put a the 


boiling water. It helps to keep the shape of 


when teaspoon of vinegar in 
the egg, it also makes the white firmer and 
whiter, 

Sometimes a knife with which onions have 
heen cut will keep the odor in spite of scour- 
ing. Jab it in the damp earth a few times and 
it will be cleansed perfectly. 

Do not drop greasy, dirty dish towels into 
hot 
Wash them well 


A few tablespoons of kerosene in a pail of 


will the 


first 


soapsuds: it only set grease. 


in lukewarm water. 
warm water makes the washing of windows 
and mirrors a lighter task than if soap or any 
alkali is used 

Cake ought to rise to its full hight before 
it hegins to brown. This applies specially to 
sponge cake 

When 
inice before rolling in eggs and crumbs. It 


irying smelts, sprinkle with lemon 


keeps the flesh white and gives it a good flavor. 


HOUSEKEEPING 


Measure the amount of a gelatine or cream 
mixture before putting it in a mold, knowing 
first much the mold holds. Fill to. the 
very brim, for it is almost impossible to turn 


how 


a jelly from a mold when not perfectly full, 

When black calicoes have to be starched, us: 
weak coffee instead of water. 

If windows have to be cleaned in zero 
weather, dampen the cloth with alcohol instead 
of water. It will prevent an ice film forming 
on the glass. 

When potatoes have been slightly touched by 
frost, soak them an hour or two before cook 
ing in cold water. 

A chemist calls gelatine, milk and onions 
scavengers of the air. It is a wise plan never 
to leave them uncovered for the attraction of 
germs 

A good thing for cleaning brass or copper is 
sweet oil and putty powder. Afterward, wash 
in hot water and soap, then polish. 

Do not starch curtains while they are wet: 
they will soil much faster than if allowed to 
dry betorehand 

When 


potatoes warm for some time, lay a towel into 


you wish to keep boiled or baked 
a colander, wrap it snugly about the potatoes, 
covering them closely, and set inside a sauce 
pan with a little water at the bottom kept just 
at the boil, 

When making bags to put away silverware, 
always use the unbleached material. Sulphur 
is used for bleaching, and its influence will 
quickly tarnish the silver. 

Stewed stoned prunes with a dash of lemon 
in them and drained of a little of their juice 
make one of the most delicious of shorteakes 
Whipped cream adds much to their goodness 

Every sauce containing butter and flour is 
Melt the butter, 
add the flour and cook to a paste, then add 
whatever milk, 


made after the same formula. 


liquor is required, stock, 


strained tomato or cream, and cook, beating 
The 


creamy sauce. 


constantly. result will be a smooth, 
Macaroni or spaghetti will be much tenderer 
if put in cold water and slowly brought to a 
boil than if dropped raw into boiling water. 
In baking puff paste, have a very hot oven 
and have the heat come from below until the 
go. Then 
allow it to brown, setting it on a higher grat 


paste is risen as high as it will 


if necessary. 
washed for a 
Rub them clean 


ought never to be 


pudding, or it 


Raisins 
will be heavy. 
between dry towels. 
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The Gas Range 


Whether it is caused by steam from cook- 
ing, or irom water in gas, is not always 
apparent, but occasionally a gas stove, outside 
and in, will become covered with patches of 
rust. This ought to be attended to imme 
diately, as each spot of rust means in time 
«a hole and a ruined stove. Some day when 
ihe oven is not to be used for six or tight 
hours clean the stove thoroughly, polishing it 
off with crumpled newspaper and paint it all 
over with the black varnish which is used for 
stovepipes. Use an ordinary paint brush for 
the work. Paint inside and out, all except the 
top, and allow it to dry without turning on 
the gas. Do not touch, however, any of the 
nickel portions of the stove or the burners, for 
there would be great danger of the varnish 
filling the mixers or the small holes from 
which the gas flows. In four or five hours the 
stove will be dry. If it shows any dull spots 
give them another coat of varnish. With this 
coating the whole stove may be easily washed 
with soap and water, and it oughi to last a 
year. Allow the first smell of the varnish to 
urn off before using the oven, as the smoke 
inight flavor any delicate dish baked in it. 

\n excellent polisher for the nickel parts 
of a gas stove—this includes the mixers and 
handles—is whiting moistened with ammonia. 
When thoroughly cleaned, scrub out the dry 
whiting with a stiff brush and polish with a 
chamois or piece of soft rag. 

One must be very careful in using handled 
ineepans Over a gas stove to prevent burmug 
the hands. The heat which escapes from the 
ides of another vessel over the gas, if allowed 
» touch an adjacent handle, will make = it 
ltogether too warm for comfort. Simply 
remember to turn all handles away from th: 
tire, For the same reason bowled saucepans 
are not the best vessels when cooking over 
gas, as the hanging handles get dangerously 
hot in a short time. 

A very handy contrivance which is being 
utilized for kitchens already fitted with a gas 
range is a small iron plate heated by a tiny 
vas jet, set on the kitchen table. If the table 
is Stationary, the gas pipe generally comes up 
through the floor as the small stoves are 
planned in cooking school. If the table is a 
movable one, the gas is conveyed by a rubber 
pipe from an overhead burner. These tiny 
plates are very convenicut, especially if a food 
has to be kept warm, such as the coffee pot. 
The gas may be turned so low that it will 
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not boil anything, and the tiniest jet will keep 
the plate hot. 


The accompanying illustration shows a very 
handy contrivance for ironing day use. It is 
a small, three-sided, 


pyramid-like iron 

frame to be set over 

a burner on a gas 

stove. The heat is 

held by three 

irons set point up, 

and one is always 

ready for use as soon as another has cooled. 

No heat is wasted; indeed, less gas is required 
than when the irons are set on a flat plate. 

Occasionally have the burners on a gas stove 
ughtened. Merely in passing a cook will catch 
her sleeve or apron on a burner and not notice 
it until considerable gas has escaped. If this 
occurs, When other burners are lighted an 
explosion is more than a probability. 

Unless you have tried it, you have no idea 
of how much easier cooking is made after 
sundown if you have a burner over the gas 
stove. Generally the kitchen is lighted by one 
burner from the center of the ceiling lis 
light does not penetrate to turther corners, 
and cooking without light which is fully shed 
into oven and saucepaus is almost an im 
possibility. 

It is an excellent plan to have a steel or iron 
slide made for the bottom of the oven some- 
thing like the one under the burners on top. 
It saves the bottom of the oven from having 
food spilled and burned on it.. A’ slide can 
be drawn out once a day and washed, which is 
very much easier than cleaning the bottom of 
aoven. The slide will burn out and have to 
be renewed once in two years, perhaps, but the 
stove will last better for it, and food placed 
in the oven will not be spoiled by a smudge, 
as often occurs. 


A New Breap—Mrs Alice Dynes Feuling, 
professor of domestic science in the South 
Dakota state agricultural college, has sue 
ceeded in making a high grade of bread from 
macaroni wheat flour. It is believed that Mrs 
Feuling is the first person in the United 
States to make this bread. Now that macaroni 
wheat is successfully raised in our western 
states, it is important that the flour, which 
contains a large percentage of proteids, be 
used in breadmaking. The bread, which is 
light, sweet and of a dark color, is said to 


be palatable and nutritious. 
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GOOD 


Whole Wheat Bread 
By Jane Jounston 


When consideration is given to the fact that 
entire wheat bread gives results quite as pal- 
atable, and to many tastes even more pala- 
table, than the white flour so generally used, 


and at the same time supplies a greater 


amount of strength and nutrition, the mis- 


tresses of homes and mothers of growing 


amilies should be urged to at least give it a 


1 
fair trial. 
1 


A good rule to use in making muf- 
ins, biscuits, etc, is to combine equal parts of 
entire wheat and white flour. For thickening 
sauces and gravies the entire wheat flour is 
more than equal to the plain, the health-giving 
oroperties being increased with no loss of 
flavor. The following rule for bread is the 
result of several experimental combinations, 
and the bread is so light and delicious, given 
ordinary skill and success in the making, that 
no one could fail to enjoy it at any and all 
times. 


Scald one cup fresh milk, add one heaping 
teaspoonful each of butter, sugar and salt. 
When butter is melted, add one cup cold water, 
When lukewarm, add one cup warm water in 
which is dissolved one compressed yeast cake. 
Stir in three cups good white bread flour; beat 
well, and set to rise, covered, in a warm place. 
Let rise from one to two hours till the sponge 
is full of bubbles. Then stir in sufficient whole 
wheat flour to make a dough that can be 
handled, and knead twenty minutes, using as 
little flour (entire wheat), as possible, as too 
much flour worked in makes heavy. tough 
bread. Let rise, and when light (from two to 
three hours in a warm place), mold lightly into 
loaves, and set to rise in three medium-sized 
greased bread tins. When light again, bake 
for about fifty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Started early in the morning, the baking can 
be accomplished by noon. Tf more convenient 
to set it at night, use only half a yeast cake, 
and after kneading, leave in a rather cool place, 
as too much rising will result in sour, worth- 
less bread. 


So much has been written, scientifically, 
about the food value of the entire wheat prod- 
uct, that all housekeepers have at least a the- 
Some, 


value of the 


oretical knowledge of its superiority. 
realizing the 
whole wheat berry, are conservative and slow 
These 
hints, based upon the knowledge which comes 
from constant use, may persuade them that a 


however, while 


to change long established methods. 
trial, at least, would be worth while, and there 


will be few households indeed where one trial 
will not lead to regular employment. 
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From “Aunt Tempy,” Again 
By Marian V. 


Sally Lunn 

Six eggs, a cup of butter and lard mixed, 
one cup and a half of sugar, one pint of milk, 
flour for stiff batter, two teaspoons of yeast 
powder, a littke nutmeg. This makes two gov! 
sized loaves. 
Spiced Oysters 

Drain the oysters. Boil the liquor and skim 
off every particle of the froth. As soon as it 
comes to the boiling point drop in the oysters 
and let them plump. Drain the liquor from 
the oysters again, spreading them on a dish. 
then put the liquor over the fire, adding a 
teaspoon of black unground pepper, a teaspoon 
of allspice, half a dozen sprigs of mace and 
salt to taste. Just as soon as this boils drop 
in the oysters again and pour the whole 
quantity into a bowl. - When lukewarm add 
one teacup of vinegar. Add _ slices of lemon 
when about to serve. 
IVafles 

To the mind of the Maryland cook a good 
supper calls for waffles, as the coffee calleth for 
cream, and she makes them fit for the—bishop. 
To serve five or six people, take four eggs. 
and to the beaten yolks add a little salt, a 
pint of milk and enough flour to make a stiff 
batter. After mixing these to a smooth con 
sistency, thin the mixture by adding gradually 
the heaten whites of the eggs and enough milk 
to make it quite thin enough to pour from a 
teacup, adding half a teaspoon of yeast powder. 
Hlave the waffle pan thoroughly hot and wel! 
greased with lard, and pour the batter in from 
a cup. Each one is buttered when done anid 
served piping hot. A teaspoon of butter is 
sometimes beaten in while the batter is. stiff 
but good waffles may be made without either 
butter or lard. 
Terrapin 

Scald the terrapin so that the skin may be 
rubbed off the head and feet, wash it thor- 
oughly, and then boil for about an_ hour. 
When cool, remove the bottom shell first and 
take out the gall and sandbag. Cut up the 
meat into small bits. save the juice that runs 
from the meat and put all into a saucepan 
From this point on there are two ways, of 
preparing it, both yielding good results. Cook 
for fifteen minutes, add a tablespoon of butter, 
or a teaspoon of browned flour wet in cold 
water. a beaten yolk of an egg mixed with 
a little of the hot liquor, to keep it from 
curdling, and a glass of brown sherry. Boil 
up once and then pour into a hot dish. Or. 
after it is put in the stewpan, mash the yolks 
of eight hard-boiled eggs with two tablespoons 
of butter to a smooth paste. and add to this 
a pint of cream which has been heated, and 
season with red pepper and salt. Add a quart 
of the prepared terrapin to this quantity of 
sauce and cook gently for ten minutes, and at 
the moment of serving add two tablespoons 
of Madeira. 
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Menus tor January 
Recorded by a Housekeeper from ler Own 
Daily Living 

These menus are from the actual experience 
of one who studies economy in the utilization 
of left-over material. Readers who desire 
simpler living, at smaller cost, can easily 
abridge the menus for their own use, stil! 
getting the benefit of the variety and economy. 


Tucrspay, Jan 1 Monpay, Jan 5 


Breakfast Breakfast 
Oranges Fried bacon Oranges Baked scallops 
Scrambled eggs Potato cakes Rolls 
Ilashed browned potatoes Coffee 
Corn bread Dinner 


uckwheat cakes Coffee 
Dinner 
fomato soup Pulled bread 


Boiled beef tongue 
Boiled potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes 


lamb chops Bread 
Baked spaghetti with Mince ple Cofiee 
cheese Supper 

Pickled peaches Cold tongue Cream toast 
Cocoanut custarl |, Preserved pineapple 
Cottee Raised cake Cookies 
“a 
Supper 
Oyster pates Rolls Tvespay, Jan 6 
Vig cake Gingerbread Breakfast 
Iseserved quince Tea Grapes 
Cereal Tongue hash 
Fripay, Jan 2 Graham gems Coffee 
Breakfast Dinner 


Oranges Creamed codtisl Celery soup Crackers 
"aked potatoes Cornbread Lamb ‘with tomato 

{tuckwheat cakes Cofiee Baked potatoes 
Dinner Boiled onions 

Bouillon Crackers Pickled cabbage Bread 
halibut Egg sanec Compote of apples 


sauce 


Roiled potatoes Coffee 
Mashed turnips Bread Supper 
lnm pudding Wine sauce Cold tongue Bread 
Coffee Orange shortcake Tea 
Supper Wepnespay, Jan 7 


Corned beef hash Rolls 
Fig cake Breakfast 


Bananas Fried pickercl 


Preserved apricots ea Creamed potatoes 
Saturnpay, JAN 3 Graham gems 
Breakfast Cotice 
Grapes Dinner 


Cereal Escalloped fish Mock bisque soup 


Vried potatoes Toast dread Lamb pie 
Coffee Joiled potatoes 
Dinner soiled parsnips 
Broiled beefsteak Raisins 
Baked potatoes | Coffee 
String beans Bread Supper _ 
Apple pis Cheese ‘sealloped cheese Rolls 
Cotfee Raised cake Cookies 
Preserved plums Tea 


Supper 
Cold corned beef lirurspay, Jan 8 
Cinnamon rolls Breakfast 
Raised cake Cereal Fried sausages * 
Preserved quince Tea Fried apples 
Ilashed potatoes 


Sunpay, Jan 4 Corn muffins 


Breakfast Coffee 
\pples Cereal Dinner 
Fried scallops Broiled bheefsteak 
Ifashed potatoes taked potatoes 
Brown bread Coffee | Fried parsnips 
Dinner Grape jelly Bread 
Julienne soup Croutons Sliced oranges and 
Roast lamb bananas 
Mashed potatoes Crackers — Cheese 
Celery and nut salad Coffee 
Apple jelly Rread Supper 
Orange meringue Crackers Sardines on toast Rolls 
Cheese Coffee Gold cake Cookies 
Supper reserved apricots Tea 
Grown bread sandwiches | Fripay, Jan 9 
Cold lamb Saratoga chips Breakfast 
Olives Raised cake | Apples Cottage pie 


Cocoa | Corn muffins Coffee 


Si 
|Dried beef Dipped toast Creamed 


| 


Supper 
| Turkey salad Rolls 


TABLE 


Dinner Dinner 


Scotch broth Croutons Cream of corn soup 
Molded codfish Croutons Cold roast beef 
Tomato saucc¢ Riced potatoes 
Mashed potatoes Clam fritters Bread 

Shredded cabbage Bread Chowchow 
Apricot pudding Chocolate bread pudding 

Cofiece Coffee 
Supper Supper 
turke in the 
French rolls 


Gold cake Cookies 
Preserved pineapple Tea 
Saturpay, Jan 10 Saratoga chips 
Breakfast Almond cake 
Oranges Cereal Fish balls |l’reserved peaches Tea 
Chili sauce Wheat gems Tuerspay, Jan 15 
Cofice Breakjast 
Dinner Bananas Cereal 
Tomato soup Crackers ‘Turkey and potato saute 
Roasted veal chops Toast Coffee 

Mashed potatoes Di 
Creamed turnips 
Beet salad Bread urkey soup Croutons 
Paked apples with cream ,, Beef stew on toast 
Coffee Boiled potatoes Carrots 
Bread Rice pudding 
| Supper Coffee 
Baked beans’ Rolls 
reserved cherries Cookies Supper 
Gold cake Tea _ Lettuce and egg salad 
lrench rolls Almond cake 
Stewed prunes Tea 


Grapes _ Cereal Fripay, Jan 16 
“ried bacon and potatoes Breakfast 
Scrambled eggs Oranges Oatmeal 
Wheat gems Doughnuts Beef hash Dipped toast 
Coffee Coffee 
Dinner Dinner 
Roast turkey Votato puff Paked stuffed haddock 
Lettuce and celery salad Ilollandaise sauce 
Rolls Cranberry jelly Boiled potatoes Oyster pie 
Caramel ice cream lickled onions Bread 
Sponge cake Cottee Tapioca and apple pudding 
Supper Coffee 
Welsh rarebit Toast | Supper 
Olives Sponge cake Indian meal souffle 
Orange marmalade Wafers) biscuit Almond cake 


=a Cookies 
Monpay, Jan 12 Preserved respberries 
Breakfast Chocolate 


ananas Baked beans 
Toast Doughnuts 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Vegetable soup 


Saturpay, Jan 17 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit Cereal 
scalloped haddock 
Ilashed potatoes 


Cold turkey Rusk Coffee 
aked potatoes Peas D 
Brea Raisin pie 
Coffee Macaroni soup Crackers 


Boiled ham Potatoes 
turnips Beets Cabbage 


Chowchow Brea 
Gingerbread. Baked apples tarts 
Cocoa Coffee 
Tvespay, JAN 13 Supper 
Breakjast Cold ham Rolls 


Oranges Oatmeal 
Creamed dried beef 
Baked potatoes 
Whole wheat muffins 


Chocolate marble cake 
Raspberries Tea 
Sunpay, Jan 18 


Coffee Breakfast 
Dinner Grapes 
Clear soup Dropped eggs on toast 
Roast beef tashed browned potatoes 
Mashed potatoes Fried hominy 
Baked tomatoes Maple _ syrup 
Cabbage salad bread Coffee 
Cider jelly Crackers Dinner 
Coffee Baked chicken 
Supper Bordelaise sauce 
Clam broth Crackers Mashed potatoes 
Toast Sponge cake Boiled spinach 
I’reserved peaches Tea Pickled pears Bread 
Wepnespay, Jax 14 Orange sherbet Cake 
Breakfast Coffee 
Oranges Supper 
Broiled codfish steaks Cold ham Vegetable salad 
Potato cakes Bread Cheese straws 


Muffins Coffee | Cake Cocoa 
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Dinner 
of corn 
“rackers 
Broiled lamb cuops 
Riced potatoes Spinach 
Bread Apple pie 


Monpay, Jan 
Break) ast 
Chicken 
potato 
Jinner 
Chicken soup 
Broiled beefsteak Cottee 
Baked = macaroni with | Sup 
tomato beans 
Celery Bread | Chili sauce 
Squash pie Coffee ilermits 
Supper | 
Salmon timbales 
Rolis Marble 
reserved pears 
Tvespay, Jan 
Breakfast 
Oranges Oatincal 
Salmon Popovers | 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Roast lamb Mint 
Mashed potatoes 
Currant jelly 
Ivutch apple 
cream 


Coffee | 
| 
| 


19 
Cream soup 
on toast 


Cotliece 


Apples 
l’rincess 


per 


Orange cake 
Quince Tea 
Sunpay, Jan 25 

Breakfast 

Apples Codfish 

Baked beans 
Coffee 


Deas 
cake 
Tea halls 
0 | Brown bread 
Doughnuts 

| Dinner 
Roast turkey 
Mashed potatoes 
Cranberry jelly 
Creamed onions Sread 
‘anilla ice cream 

Macaroons Coffee 
Supper 
and nut 
Olives 
Cocoa 

Monpay, Jan 

Breakfast 
Oranges 
Fried hacon and eggs 

Lyounaise potatecs 

Vheat mufiins 
Dinner 

Croutons 

turkey 

spaghetti 
cheese 
Celery Bread Jelly 

Mince pie Cotice 
Supper 
halibut Rolls 
cake 

peaches Tea 


| 
sauce | 
Spinach 
Bread 
cake with} 
salad 
Cake 


Celery 
Rolls 
Supper 

salad Cold 

Marble 
Peach 


ham 
cake 
jam 


Jan 


Waldorf 
Bread 

Crackers 
WevNespay, 


26 
Tea, 


Breakfast 
Cereal 


Oranges 

omelet Beet 

Rye muffins 

Coftiee 

Dinner 

Consorame Dinner 

pie 

Lettuce and bect 

Bread 

Baked Indian 

Brown sugar 

Coffee 

Supper 

Panned oysters 
Walnut cake 

Preserved pincapple 

Tea 


hash Coilice 


hiseuit} tuked with 


salal 


pudding | 
Smoked 
Orange 
Preserved 
vas 
Turspay, Jan 27 
Breakfast 
Bananas Oatmeal 
Turkey saute 
Baked potatoes 
Cotlee 
Dinner 
Broiled heefsteak 
Mashed potatoes 
Reiled squash Bread 
Baked apple dumplings 
with cream 
Coffee 


Tiurspay, Jan 22 
Breakfast 
apples Oatmeal 
pie Muffins 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Split pea soup 
Cannelon 
Tomato 
taked 
Rice 
Grape jelly 


Toast 
Baked 


Lam 


Croutons 
of beef 
sauce 
potatoes 
croquettes | 

tread Custard 
Coffee 
Supper 
pates Rolls 
Walnut cake 
Tea 

“3 


Supper 
salad 

cake 
Tea 


Rolls 
Peaches 


Salmon 
Orange 
Olives 
Vineapple 
Fripay, Jan 
Breakfast 
Apples Creamed 
Baked potatoes 
Corn griddlecakes 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Lamb broth Croutons | 
roiled lake trout } 
Saratoga chips 
Cabbage salad Sread 
Preserved ginger Crackers 
‘heese 
Suppe 
Pinwheel 
“a 
Jan 
Break 
Oranges Cereal 
Sausages Baked potatoes} 
Whole wheat gems 
Coffee 


Wepvespay, Jax 28 
Breakfast 
Apples Broiled 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Buckwheat cakes 
‘offee 
Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Dinner biscuit 
Thioiled lamb chops 
taked = potatoes 
Soiled = parsnips 
Strawherry whips 
Crackers Coffee 
Supper 
Turkey croquettes 
Rolls Cocoanut 
Peaches Tea 
Titerspay, Jan 
Breakfast 
Apples Fried smelts 
Creamed potatoes 
Graham gems 
Coffee 


ham 
Toust 

codfish 

Toast 


Peas 


olls 
cake 


Ouince 


Cold beef 
Walnut 


24 


Ternips 


Brown bread, 


HOUSEKEEPING 


Dinner Supper 
with dumplings Welsh rarebit 
potatoes Carrots Cocoanut cake 
Picealilli bread Cookies 
Cottage pudding 
Strawberry sauce DATURDAY, 
Cofiee 
Supper 
Scotch eggs 
Bechamel sauce 
Currant buns 
I'reserved apricots 
Tea 
Fripay, Jax 
Apples Veal stew Cclery 
Toast Suckwheat cakes | Beets 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Turkey soup 
Baked codfish 
Baked potatoes 
dread =Charlotte 
Coffee 


Veal stew 


Toast 
Roiled 


Plums 
Tea 


Jan 
Breakfast 
Oranges Cereal 
Ilamburg steak 
Creamed potatoes 
Rusk Coffee 
Dinner 
Tomato soup Croutons 
soiled chicken 
sauce [Boiled rice 
tread = Lemon pie 
Coffee 


Crackers Supper 
kgg sauce Esealloped codiish 
Lettuce Ginger snaps 
russe Marshmallow cake 
Plums Tea 


Cake 


30 


Rolls 


Are 


WATERMELON the 
but use red sugar in the 


Here They 


recipes for 
gold and silver cakes, 
former, with one cup of raisins, seeded, quar 
Put the pink cake 


white at the top of a 


tered and rolled in flour. 
at 


large round pan. 


the bottom the 
Bake 


quite 


in a moderate 
fit 
this rule is very 


Yolk 


made 


ovel 


Green frosting: 1s on the cake, and 

nutty 
of 
into a strong 


Add a 
to the beaten yolk. 


made by in flavor and 


perfectly harmless: one egg, two 
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of the tea, after it is cool, 
stir in enough sugar to spread and add pow 
dered indigo gradually till it is the tint you 
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soms, papers or candles on occasion are sud 
necessary, as the loaf looks very dull until it 
Of course I wreathed mine in arbutus 
tying the 
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is cut. 
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for the sake of 
serving.—Mrs Lineoln’s Cook Book. 
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one 


one- 


one- 
in a little 
a speck of salt, and flour enough 


yeast cake dissolved 
Let it rise over 
knead in the morning early, let it rise 
flat buttered tin. Rub butter over the 
sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon and 
for twenty thirty minutes. Cut 
and serve hot with coffee.—A. L. 


to make a soft bread dough. 
night: 
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top, 
hake to in 
squares 

Serve hot boiled rice with sardines, placing 
it around the dish on the platter.—A. A. 
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Favorite Ohio Recipes 


Choice Dishes from Ohio Hlomes Which Are Centers of Hospitality and Good 
/ 


From Cincinnati 


Orange Marmalade 

Cut one dozen large navel oranges into very 
thin slices, cutting crosswise. Have the peel 
on but remove the core. Put into a porcelain 
kettle, add two quarts of cold water and stand 
in a cool place over mght. Boil very slowly 
for two hours, then add six pounds of gran- 
ulated sugar and boil slowly until clear. Put 
in small glass jars and cover with parafiine 
before putting on the tops.—Mrs W. Austin 
Goodman. 


Ilasty Tomato Soup 

Boil one quart of milk, and add one cup of 
canned or cooked tomatoes, also cracker or 
bread crumbs to thicken sufficiently. Season 
with butter, pepper and salt, bring to a_ boil 
and serve.—Sarah M. Siewer, MD. 


Mayonnaise Dressing (without oil) 

Two eggs, well beaten, two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, one teaspoon of mustard, the juice of 
one lemon, dash of cayenne pepper, one tea- 
spoon of butter, one-half cup of sour cream. 
If you wish to use sweet cream, add just before 


serving.—Mrs Millikin. 


Glorified Rice 

Soak half a box of gelatine in half a cup 
of cold water. Wash hali a cup of rice and 
sprinkle into boiling salted water. Boil till 
tender and dry thoroughly in a napkin. Dis- 
solve the gelatine over hot water and cool. 
Whip one pint of rich cream, fold into it the 
gelatine, the cold rice, half a cup of powdered 
sugar and a teaspoon of vanilla. Pour into a 
mold. When ready to serve turn out of the 
mold and pour over it the following sauce: 
One-half tumbler of quince jelly melted over 
the fire with three tablespoons of cold water.— 
Mrs W. Austin Goodman. 


Spaghetti 

Make strong beef broth the day before 
spaghetti is to be served. Let it stand over 
night. In the morning it should be like a stiff 
jelly. Lift off the cake of coid fat from the 
top. Put one-half pound of spaghetti into a 
large pan, over it pour absolutely boiling water, 
cnough to cover it—to swim it. Let it boil 
continuously for half an hour. Into the broth 
put one can of strained tomatoes (so as to 
remove the seeds), two onions, one teaspoon 
ground cloves, one teaspoon ground allspice, 
one-half teaspoon ground mace, three bay 
leaves, six dried mushrooms. Boil all this 
until it is a thick paste. Then pour the cooked 
and drained spaghetti into a large hot plate. 
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Sprinkle it well with grated Parmesan cheese, 
pour over the tomato-beef sauce, and serve 
immediately.—Mrs Robert llosea. 
Pudding 

One cup suet chopped fine, one cup seeded 
raisins, one-half cup currants, one-half cup 
English walnuts broken into tine pieces, one- 
half cup molasses, one teaspoon salt, one cup 
sweet milk, two and = one-half cups bread 
crumbs, one teaspoon soda, disselved in a little 
hot water. Steam three hours.—AMrs George 
H. DeGolyer. 
Scrapple 

Take one pound pork and one and one-half 
pounds beef, boil together until tender, then 
take out and cool and chop. One cup of oat- 
meal boiled in a quart of the broth one and 
one-half hours, season with salt and pepper 
and a little sugar. When done pour in pan 
the same as mush. Fry for breakfast, brown 
on both sides.—.Anna K. Price. 
Chicken Salad 

One pint of water and one-half cup of vine- 
ger put on to boil. Butter size of a walnut, 
one-half cup of sugar, one heaping tablespoon 
of mustard, yolks of two raw eggs, one-halt 
cup of flour, all stirred to a batter. Add the 
liquid) slowly, stirring constantly, and let 
come to a boil. \dd the chopped chicken with 
as much chopped celery. Also add one pound 
of chopped almonds and one pint of cream. 
The chicken must be well done.—Mrs Byron 
M. Clen Dening. 


Lemon Pie 

Two tablespoons gluten ‘flour, juice of two 
lemons, butter size of an egg, two cggs (sep- 
arate the whites): sweeten to taste. Mix all 
together, and just before pouring into the 
crust, add one teacup of boiling water. Bake 
ina hot oven. Beat the whites, add two tea- 
spoons of sugar, spread over the top and 
brown.—Mrs William Christie Tlerron. 
Jelliecd Chicken 

Take a large chicken, and after carefully 
cleaning and washing it, cut it up as if you 
were going to stew it. Then place these pieces 
on your meat board and pound them with 
your potato beater until all the flesh is mashed 
and the bones thoroughly crushed. Then place 
them in a double boiler, and pour over them 
one quart of filtered cold water. Stir in one 
level teaspoon of salt, fill the lower part of 
your double boiler with cold water, and set the 
boiler where the water will boil. From time 
to time open upper part of the double boiler 
where the chicken is, and stir it round. Add 
no more water to the chicken, but fill the lower 
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part from time to time as the water boils 
away. Always add boiling water after the 
water has begun to boil the first time. Let the 
chicken cook at least six hours, then take it off 
and strain through a fine sieve into a bowl. 
Set away to cool. When cold skim off the 
grease Which will rise to the top. Underneath 
you will find a clear hard jelly. This may be 
served cold, a tablespoonful at a time, chopped 
fine; or it may be warmed into a soup, a little 
at a time, for invalids. This recipe is invalua 
ble for those very ill—Miss Mary Gallagher. 


Cranberry Sauce 

Wash one quart of cranberries: add one 
pint of cold water. Cover while cooking, until 
berries pop (about ten minutes). Strain, then 
add one pint granulated sugar, stir until dis- 
solved. If a firm jelly is desired, boil the 
mixture five minutes longer. ‘Turn into wine 
glasses and stand in a cool place. Turn out of 
molds and serve in dessert dishes when cold 
Serve with whipped cream with roast turkey. 
Mrs Byron M.-Clen Dening. 
Oucen Iritters 

Put one tablespoon of butter with half a 
cup of water over the fire. When boiling, add 
one-half cup of flour. Beat rapidly till smooth, 
and the dough forms into a round loaf. Take 
from the fire, and when a little cool, beat in 
one whole egg, then add a second egg and beat 
till smooth. Drop this dough by small table 
spoons into smoking hot fat, and cook slowly 
They will keep turning and bursting till done 
Serve with any sance desired.— Agnes Pitman, 
Vorwegian Prune Pudding 

One pound of prunes, one quart of 
two cups of sugar, five tablespoons of corn 
starch, a small piece of stick cinnamon. Soak 
the prunes in cold water over night, and boil 
ia the same water. Stone, add one pint of 
water, put on to cook again, and while boiling, 
dd sugar, cinnamon and cornstarch mixed 
with a litthe cold water. Boil five minutes, 
tirring occasionally. Pour in a mold to cool 

Mrs William Christie Merron. 
Ilasty Potato Puree 

Grate or mash cold potatoes and add them 
to boiled milk with seasoning of butter, pepper 


and salt. Boil two minmes and serve.—Sarah 
M. Siewer, M D. 
l’eal Pie 

Stew knuckle of veal an hour and a halt; 
pick off the meat. Make sauce of equal quan 
tities of butter and flour, stir into the boiling 
veal stock and season with pepper and salt, a 
few drops of onion juice and a little celery 
salt. For the pie crust, take two cups of 
pastry flour, one-half teaspoon of salt, two 
teaspoons of baking powder, two tablespoons 
of shortening, one egg, and nearly a cup of 
milk. Sift baking powder and flour, add salt, 
the beaten egg and milk, pouring round out- 
side. Mix with two forks, as it makes it 
lighter. Pour the mixture on boiling hot meat 
and gravy. Bake in hot oven.—Agnes Pitman. 
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Toledo Delicacies 

Creamed Chicken 

One chicken, four sweetbreads, one. can of 
mushrooms. Boil the chicken and the sweet 
breads, and cut all up as for salad. Melt four 
tablespoons of butter, stir into this five even 
tablespoons of flour. Add one quart of sweet. 
rich cream, stirring until it thickens. Flavor 
with grated onion, salt, pepper, and a trifle of 
nutmeg. Mix the meats, etc, with the sauce, 
put into a buttered. baking dish, cover with 
cracker crumbs or puff paste, and bake twenty 
minutes, or until a light brown. The mush- 
rooms, or onions, may be omitted as taste dic 
tates. Rich milk may be used instead of 
cream, in which case add more butter.—Mrs 
Jones. 


Bridget’s Fried Cakes 

One cup of sugar, one cup of milk, three 
eggs, six tablespoons of melted lard or butter, 
two teaspoons of baking powder, one teaspoon 
of salt. This is a famous recipe for fried 
cakes, which has never been known to fail. 
Drop into hot fat and leave until a delicate 
brown.—Mrs Leander Burdick. 


Boiled Dinner 

Ilalf a dozen pork chops, nice piece of 
sirloin beef, or some ribs or mutton, are tlic 
choicest meats for the stock, though cheaper 
cuts may be used if preferred. Place the meat 
in a stew kettle at nine in the morning, with 
a good sized onion, salt and a small red pepper 
pod. Simmer for two hours, then add equal 
parts of potatoes, turnips and cabbage, cut 
small. Simmer again until dry. The cabbage 
may he omitted, as most people prefer. The 
onion cannot be detected.—Mrs Kate B. Sher 
wood, 


Ratsed Muffins 

One pint of milk, a pinch of salt, two eggs. 
three tablespoons of melted butter, one-half 
yeast cake and flour enough to make mode: 
ately stiff batter. Raise over night. Pour into 
muffin tins in the morning. Let rise one-half 
an hour more if not very light, and hake in 
hot oven.—Mrs Justice H. Bowman. 


Boston Brown Bread 


One cup of wheat flour, one cup of graham 
flour, two-thirds cup of corn meal, one cup vi 


raisins, one-third cup of sugar, two-thirds 
cup of molasses, one cup of sour milk, one 
level teaspoon of soda. Put in round cans and 
steam two and oa half hours.—Mrs William 
Wallace Chalmers. 


Graham Muffins 

The following recipe, if the ingredients are 
properly mixed, makes the most delicious 
muffin imaginable: One large tablespoon of 
butter, one tablespoon of sugar (white or 
brown). Beat to a cream, add the yolk of one 
cgg, one cup of sweet milk, one cup of graham 
and one cup of wheat flour, two teaspoons of 
haking powder. Then add the white of. the 
egg beaten lightly with a pinch of salt. Bake 
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in gem pans. This recipe can be changed into 
wheat gems, by using both cups of wheat flour 
in place of that given above, or into corn mui- 
fins by using the one cup of wheat and one 
cup of corn meal.—Mrs Homer T. Yaryan. 


Maple Mousse 

One cup of maple syrup, four eggs, one pint 
of cream. Put syrup on stove and when 
heated, stir in the beaten yolks for fifteen min- 
utes. Then take off of the fire and stir until 
it thickens. It can now be finished in two 
ways. It may be beaten into the cream (which 
has been whipped stiff) and frozen in ice, or 
with a tablespoon of gelatine whipped into the 
cream it may be simply molded and left until 
it sets. Either w ay it is delicious. The whites 
of the eggs may be beaten and used as a 
meringue in serving. This will serve ten 
people well.—Mrs N. B. Bacon. 
Panied Oysters 

Wash the oysters. Take one-hali cup of 
butter and brown it. Cook the oysters in the 
butter. Beat the yolks of two eggs, add half a 
cup of milk and half a tablespoon of corn- 
starch. Mix all together, let come to a_ boil, 
and pour over toast for serving. This is for 
one can of oysters.—Mrs S. M. Jones. 


Lemon Pie with Raisins 

One egg, one cup of raisins, one large lemon, 
one cup of boiling water, one cup of light 
brown sugar, half cup of molasses, two table- 
spoons of melted butter, one even tablespoon 
of flour. Chop raisins fine; grate the yellow 
part of lemon; stir the flour to a paste in cold 
water and add to the cup of boiling water. 
Seat the egg and stir all together, This will 
make the filling for two pies with top and 
bottom crust.—Mrs S. Z. Foster. 


Apple Snow 

‘Take the pulp of two sour baked apples, one 
cup of powdered sugar, and the white of one 
egg, and beat all together for fifteen minutes. 
This is delicious served as a dressing for apple 
pie, baked with or without an upper crust. The 
quantity is sufficient for two pies. It is also 
very nice with various puddings, and is not 
unlike whipped cream in appearance.—Mrs 
S. M. Jones. 
Pineapple Tapioca 

Four tablespoons of pearl tapioca, one pint 
of shredded preserved pineapple. Simmer the 
tapioca until clear but not entirely dissolved. 
Stir the pineapple in tapioca. If not sweet 
enough add sugar. Serve with clear or whip- 
ped cream. A very simple and dainty dessert. 
—Mrs Homer T. Yaryan. 


Salmon Puffs 


Remove skin and bones from one can of 
salmon steak. Chop fine and add a tablespoon 
of melted buiter, a pinch of salt and white 
pepper, one-half cup of soft bread crumbs, one 
tablespoon of lemon juice or vinegar and three 
well beaten eggs. Mix well and pack into six 
or eight cups. Set cups in a pan of hot water 
and bake for half an hour. Turn out on hot 
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platter and pour over them this sauce: Pour 
slowly over the well beaten yolks of two eggs 
one tablespoon of hot sweet cream, and stir 
until it thickens. Add one teaspoon of salt, 
one-fourth teaspoon of white pepper, one 
tablespoon of lemon juice or one teaspoon 
capers—Mrs Albert Marion Hyde. 


lanilla Glace 

Whip one pint of cream stiff. Beat the 
yolks of two eggs light. Beat both together. 
Beat in one cup of powdered sugar well. Now 
beat in one teaspoon of vanilla and mold. Pack 
in ice for three hours and you have a dish fit 
for a bishop.—Mrs Warren Colburn. 


Baked Apple Dumplings 

One cup of butter and lard mixed, one 
quart of flour, salt to taste, three teaspoons of 
baking powder. Mix with milk. Pare and core 
apples. Koll out dough to cover each separately 
and fill the hole with sugar. Grate nutmeg 
over the top. Put in the pan with water to hali 
cover. Put in that a half cup of sugar, and 
butter size of an egg. Baste while baking, 
allowing three-quarters of an hour, and your 
dumplings will come out with a_ delicious 
glaced brown crust. Serve with a hard or a 
liquid sauce.—Mrs L. S. Baumgardner. 


Quince Pudding 

To one pint of flour add two heaping tea- 
spoons of baking powder. Sift together and 
add two tablespoons of warm butter, a little 
salt and water enough to make a smooth batter, 
not too stiff. Stir in one teacup of quince pre 
serves. Bake quickly, sifting sugar over the 
top when nearly done. Serve with whipped 
cream well sweetened.—Mrs Kate B. Sher- 
wood. 


Dayton Cookery 
Chicken Terrapin 
Cut up a chicken into small pieces, after it 
has been boiled. Put into a skillet with one and 
one-fourth cups of cream and a tablespoon of 
butter well mixed with flour, salt and pepper 
to taste. Have ready three hard-boiled eggs 
chopped fine and when the chicken is well 
mixed with the cream stir them into it. Let 
it simmer a few minutes, and it is sready to 
serve.—Mrs Charles A. Craighead. 


Broiled Oysters 

Drain the oysters well and dry them in a 
napkin. Have ready a griddle, hot and well 
buttered, season the oysters, lay them on the 
griddle, and brown them on both sides. Serve 
them on a hot plate with plenty of butter.— 
Mrs Charles Van Ansdal. 
Escalloped Fish 

Put white fish in one quart of boiling water 
with one teaspoon of salt. The fish is boiled 
sufficiently when, by trying with a fork, the 
flesh will separate from the bone easily. Take 
out on plate, free it from the skin by slipping 
a knife under the skin and take off carefully. 
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‘Then slip the knife underneath the flesh next 
to backbone and take off in as large pieces as 
you can. Flake the fish by taking two forks 
and pulling to ~~ and take out the small 
bones.--Mrs J. L. Brenner. 
Dressing for Escalloped Fish 

One cup of cracker crumbs, one saltspoon of 
salt, one saltspoon of pepper, one teaspoon of 
chopped onion (or one teaspoon of onion 
juice), one teaspoon of chopped parsley, one 
teaspoon of capers, one teaspoon of chopped 
pickles, one-fourth cup of melted butter. In 
mixing butter with cracker crumbs always 
melt the butter and stir in gradually. Then 
prepare next the cream sauce for the fish. Melt 
one tablespoon of butter. Add to it one large 
tablespoon of flour. Mix until smooth, and 
when well mixed, add gradually one cup of 
hot milk. Mix until smooth and let bubble 
up two or three times. Season with one- 
fourth teaspoon of salt and one-fourth  salt- 
-poon of pepper. Put fish and dressing in 
dish in alternate layers, with cream sauce to 
moisten it. Cover with dressing and bake until 
the crumbs are brown.—Mrs J. L. Brenner. 
Puftet 

Ilalf a cup of butter, one cup of sugar, two 
cegs, two and one-half even teaspoons of 
baking powder, a pinch of salt, one cup of 
milk, four cnough to mix to a batter a trille 
stiffer than cake. Bake in pie pans. Cut and 
butter hot, as we do corn bread.—Mrs J. B. 
‘Thresher. 


Rich Cookies 

Four cups of flour, pinch of salt, small tea- 
spoon of baking powder. Rub one cup of 
butter through flour well, and two cups of 
brown sugar. Beat two eggs light, with one 
tablespoon of water. Roll thin and sprinkle 


with granulated sugar.—Mrs W. S. Schenck. 


Corn Bread 

Three tablespoons of butter, three table 
spoons of granulated sugar. Rub to a cream, 
then add two eggs and beat until the mixture 
is light. Add one-fourth teaspoon of salt, one 
cup of sweet milk, mix very thoroughly. Sift 
one cup of flour and one cup of corn meal. To 
the tlour add three teaspoons of baking powder. 
Add alternately to mixture, whipping until very 
light. Grease baking pan and bake twenty 
minutes.—Mrs H. H. Weakley 


Codfish Bails 

A cup of raw fish, a pound of potatoes, a 
tablespoon of butter, one egg well beaten, one 
half saltspoon of pepper (use. more salt if 
needed). Wash the fish and cut in half-inch 
pieces, freeing them from bones. Pare the 
potatoes and cut in quarters. Put the potatoes 
and fish in a stewpan and cover with boiling 
water. Boil twenty-five minutes, or until the 
potatoes are soft. Be careful not to let them 
hoil long enough to become soggy. Drain off 
the water, mash, and beat the fish and pota- 
toes until very light. Add the butter and pep- 
per, and when slightly cooled add the egg and 


more salt if needed. Shape in a tablespoon 
without smoothing much, slipping them off 
into a wire basket, and fry in smoking hot lard 
until brown.—Mrs N. ‘Thacker. 


Chocolate lee Cream 

Melt three-quarters of a cake of chocolate; 
rub into two and one-half cups of granulated 
sugar until thoroughly smooth. Add the yolks 
of four well beaten eggs, and finally a quart oj 
cream, and freeze —Mrs R. Dickey, Jr. 


From the Capital City 

Fruit Souffle 

One glass of jelly, or one cup of strained 
cranberry sauce; whitcs of four eggs. Beat 
jelly and eggs separately; then together. Put 
in a buttered baking dish, and bake twenty 
minutes in «a moderate oven. The secret of 
this seemingly simple recipe is that the soufile 
must be taken from the oven carefully at the 
precise minute and served on the dot.—Mrs 
Henry Waite. 


Salmon Loaf 

One can of salmon minced fine (drain off 
the liquor for sauce), one tablespoon of butter, 
one-half cup of bread crumbs, salt and pepper 
to taste, two beaten light. Mix all to 
gether well. Put im «a buttered mold set in a 
pan of boiling water, cover the mold, and set 
in the oven for one hour. Keep pan filled 
with water as it boils away. 

Sauce: lHleat one cup of sweet milk, one 
egg, liquor and salt and pepper, and cook i 
little while. Cut parsley fine and pour over 
and around the loaf. This loaf is very good 
hot or cold.—Mrs Alan Sells. 


Snow Pudding 

One-half box of gelatine, one pint of boiling 
water, juice one Jemon, two cups of sugar, 
whites two eggs beaten stiff. Pour boiling 
water over gelatine, add lemon juice and 
sugar. When nearly cold, strain) and add 
beaten eggs, put all in mold and let cool 

Custard sauce for pudding: One pint of 
milk, yolks two eggs, one teaspoon of corn 
starch, vanilla flavoring. Make like any cus 
tard—Mrs Thomas Midgley. 


Boiled Icing 

Boil one cup of granulated sugar and four 
tablespoons of water till it threads. Have 
ready beaten white of one egg, add syrup 
slowly, Leating until stiff as desired—Mrs 
Stephen R. Clark, President Columbus City 
Federation of Woman's Clubs. 
Cookies 

One and a half cups of butter, two cups of 
sugar, two eggs, four cups of flour, three tea- 
spoons of baking powder, one tablespoon of 
milk.—Mrs K. Stewart. 
Ice Cream Cake 

Two and a half cups of coffee A sugar, one- 
half cup of butter, one cup of sweet milk, four 
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cups of flour, two and a half teaspoons of 
baking powder, one tablespoon of vanilla. 
Beat butter and sugar to cream, add milk, 
then flour with baking powder, and _ lastly 
the whites of three exgs beaten to a_ froth. 
Bake in layers and put together with icing.— 
Mrs Stephen R. Clark. 
Devil’s Food Cake 

Two and a half cups of sifted flour, two cups 
of sugar, one-half cup of butter, one-half cup 
of sour milk, one-half cup of hot water, two 
eggs, one-half or one-fourth cake of chocolate, 
me teaspoon of vanilla, one teaspoon of soda. 
(;rate chocolate and dissolve with the soda in 
the hot water. Use white icing.—\Mrs Nelson 
Ruggles. 
Sweetbreads, Plain 

Let sweetbreads stand in cold water for 
thirty minutes. Remove membranes. Cook in 
hoiling salted water for twenty minutes and 
then put them in cold water to harden. Cut in 
mall pieces, place either in chafing-dish or 
‘riddle, with large lump of butter, and cook 
until brown.—Mrs Dickson Moore. 
Salmon Turbot 

Flake the fish, sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Make a dressing of one-third cup butter, three 
tablespoons of flour and one pint of milk. 
When cool add two beaten eggs. Season with 
\ little finely minced parsley and a few drops 
of lemon juice. Ina baking dish put alternate 
lavers of fish and sauce. Cover with buttered 
crumbs and brown.—Mrs James Wileox. 


From Cleveland 


Chocolate Cake 

One heaping tablespoon of butter, one cup 
of granulated sugar, yolks three eggs, whites 
four eggs, one teaspoon of cream tartar, one- 
half teaspoon soda, one pinch salt, one-half 
teaspoon of vanilla extract, one and one-half 
cups of flour, one-half cup of milk. 

Filling: One-fourth of a cake of chocolate, 


two cups of water and one heaping cup of 
powdered sugar.—Mrs Dan R. Hanna. 
English Beefsteak Pie 

Take a round steak, not too thick, cut it in 
narrow strips, then in short pieces, two inches 
in length. Do not use fat. Put these pieces 
of beef in the bottom of a four-pound butter 
rock, only enough to cover bottom of crock. 
Over this put a good sprinkling of sifted flour, 
salt and pepper and lastly lumps of good 
butter. Then put another layer of the pieces 
if beef. with the addition of the flour, salt, 
pepper and butter, and so continue until the 
meat is all in the crock with a generous 
prinkling of flour, lumps of butter and _ salt 
ind pepper on top. More than cover this with 
cold water, then a plate on top of crock, and 
place in the oven for four and a half or five 
hours, replenishing with hot water as it cooks 
down dry, as this will make a delicious and 
rich gravy to be served with the meat when 


cooked, poured over a hot shortcake or rich 
biscuit crust, split and cut in squares, placed 
on a deep hot platter. Pour the meat and 
gravy over this and serve hot. Some of the 
gravy can be reserved for the gravy boat if 
desired. There will be plenty of gravy if th 
meat is kept well covered with hot water while 
cooking.—Mrs Wilson B. Chisholm. 


Orange Salad 

Three oranges cut in blocks, not slices? three 
bananas, one pound of white grapes, seeded, and 
any fresh fruit obtainable, one can of pineapple 
or one fresh one, candied sour cherries and 
apricots. Pour over all the fruit salad dress 
mg and let it stand one hour. 

Dressing: Four tablespoons of sugar, juice 
from pineapple and one orange, cinnamon to 
taste. There should be a cupful of dressing 
Befere serving cover with whipped cream 
Mrs Harvey D. Goulder. 


Vine Seymour's Rule for Pickled Oysters 

Take a whole can of oysters. pick over to 
remove the bits of shell, then scald in their 
own liquor, salting to taste. Skim out th 
oysters, as soon as they cool, then add to the 
liquor one-half pint of vinegar, three dozen 
peppercorns, three dozen cloves and littl 
mace, and let it boil. Both liquor and oysters 
should be cold before putting them together 
Mrs Andrew Squire. 


Prune Pudding 

Five whites of eggs, one-half teaspoon of 
cream tartar, one-half teaspoon of salt, well 
heaten together. Then add one eup of pulver 
ized sugar, one-fourth pound of prunes Caftes 
cooking and stewing, when cold, chop fine) 
Then mix all well together and put into a mold 
and set the mold into a pan of hot water. Put 
that into a hot oven and bake twenty-two 
minutes. When cold, turn onto plate 
dish. Serve with cream.—Mrs Frank Rocke 
feller. 


Potato Soup 

Eight large potatoes, one large onion, one- 
half pound of salt pork cut into strips, three 
whole cloves and one sprig of parsley. Boil 
all two hours, then strain through a sieve and 
season to taste, adding one tablespoon of 
butter and one pint of cream. Let it come to 
boil and serve-—Mrs Frank Rockefeller 


Corn Oysters 

Scrape sweet corn from the cob, or grate it 
Take one coffeecup of corn and two eggs 
Make a batter of a little milk and flour, sea 
soning with salt. Make the batter sufficiently 
thick to take out with a spoon, and fry in 
butter. This recipe is cnough for five pet 
sons.—Mrs William Edwards. 


Chicken Timbales 

Breasts of two raw chickens: grind eight 
times. The meat can be prepared at the meat 
market. Whites of three eggs; without beat 
ing stir with meat. One pint cream, stir in 
a little at a time; salt, pepper, and a little 
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grated nutmeg. Fill the timbale tins two- 
thirds full, set in pan of hot water half way 
up. Cover tightly and cook fifteen minutes on 
top of stove. This will make seven good 
sized timbales. 

Sauce: One pint of cream, salt and pepper, 
one teacup of chopped mushrooms. Heat and 
thicken a little—Mrs Myron T. Herrick. 
Oatmeal Cakes 

Half a cup of butter, three-fourths cup of 
sugar, two eggs, four teaspoons of sour milk, 
one-half teaspoon of soda dissolved in milk, 
one teaspoon of cinnamon, one cup of rolied 
oats, one cup of flour, one cup of raisins 
chopped, three-fourths pound of English wal- 
nuts weighed in shell. Drop on buttered tin, 
one teaspoon at a time, at intervals, and 
bake.—Mrs Harvey D. Goulder. 

Ragout 

Take a breast of veal. Lay it in a baking 
kettle and cover with water. Slice one onion, 
a little powdered sweet marjoram, salt and 
pepper, also a_ little clove. Let this boil 
slowly until tender, then pour off your liquor: 
then dredge it with flour and butter, place in 
the oven and baste with butter and water, 
sprinkling cracker crumbs over it—Mrs Wil- 
liam Edwards. 

Mrs Taylor's New England Doughnuts 

Make a pint of milk just lukewarm. Stir 
in a teacup of melted lard, and flour enough 
to make a thick batter, adding about ten spoon- 
fuls of yeast. Place it where warm. When 
light, work in two and one-half teacups of 
rolled sugar, four well beaten eggs, two tea- 
spocus of cinnamon, one of salt. Knead in 
cnough flour to make it stiff enough to roll 
out; place it where warm, until risen again. 
When of a sponge-like lightness, roll out 
about one-half an inch thick, cut into cakes 
with a wineglass, and let them remain fifteen 
or twenty minutes, or until light, before frying. 
—Mrs Andrew Squire. 

Chicken Croquettes 

Boil two chickens, saving the stock, and boil 
down to one quart. Cut the chicken when 
cold quite fine. Chop a small onion and a few 
sprigs of parsley together. Put into a sauce- 
pan half a cup of butter: when melted put in 
the onion and parsley, and when well cooked, 
stir in a cup of flour: when this is well cooked, 
add to it two cups of stock and one of cream. 
Stir until smooth, add pepper, salt, a nutmeg, 
the juice and grated rind of a lemon. When 
it is well mixed, put in the chicken. When 
cold, mold into cone shapes and put on the ice 
to become thoroughly cold before frying. Roll 
in cracker crumbs and egg and fry in hot lard. 
—Mrs Myron T. Herrick. 

Lemon Pie 

One lemon, one-half cup (small) of butter, 
two cups of sugar, one tablespoonful of sweet 
milk, three eggs. Grate lemon and rub into 
the sugar and butter, then add yolks of eggs, 
“on the milk. then whites of eggs beaten stiff: 
last of all, the juice of lemon. The order of 
mixing is important.—Mrs M. Millikin. 


HOUSEKELPING 


Bureau of Information 


Tue Secrets or CANNING, a book, can be 
furnished by Orange Judd company, 52 
Lafayette place, New York. This will give 
exactly the information H. E. P. desires. .\ 
smaller book on canning vegetables, by Mrs 
S. T. Rorer, which can also be obtained oi 
this company, is full of useful information. 
Although the recipes refer to quantities for 
home consumption, a_ skillful cook could 
easily 


make the directions fit larger needs. 


Tue Divivep Saucerans. and_ iilliputian 
ovens for economical gas stove cookery are 
sold by kitchen furnishing stores and in gas 
offices in all American cities, Mrs Hazeltine. 
The sugar used for fondant by the little 
Carews in the story was the ordinary best 
grade of pure granulated. 


Burrer—The best way for keeping butter 
through the winter is to pack it hard in stone 
jars, pressing out all the water possible. Over 
the top lay a generous square of wet cheese- 
cloth and cover with a layer of fine. salt. 
Every time the salt is lifted for butter to be 
taken out, smooth the top of the butter and 
cover again carefully. 


A Mixture of table salt and vinegar will 
clean tarnished brass or copper, Miss Gifford. 


Frencu Friep Potatoes—If Mrs G. T. will 
soak sliced potatoes which are to be French 
fried in cold water over night, then dry them 
thoroughly before dropping into the fat, and 
have that fat smoking hot, they ought not to 
he soaked and greasy. 

THe Onrty where tomato can be 
obtained boiled down to a paste is in the stuck 
of an Italian grocery. 


SHRIMP AND Cran—There are a number of 
excellent methods for using shrimp and cra! 
meat, Mrs Tappan. They may be cooked 
a la Newburg as lobster is, in a saucepan or 
chafing-dish. They may be creamed, buttered, 
curried, deviled, scalloped. or like lobster 
farci; in fact, almost any recipe for lobster 
can be adapted to shrimp or crab. If you wish 
to cook soft shell crabs, clean them, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, dip in crumbs, egg and 
crumbs, fry in deep fat and drain. They are 
so light that they will rise immediately to the 
top of the fat, so they should be turned while 
frying. Shrimp and crab meat are both nice 
in salads. The following recipe for buttered 
crabs will be found very nice: Chop slightly 
two cups of crab meat and put it in a spider in 
which three tablespoons of butter have heen 
melted. Season with salt, pepper and lemon 
juice, heat and serve on a hot platter. 


SETTING THE Tan_e—The exhaustive articles 
with illustrations on the setting of a table. 
published in Goop HovuseKeertne for Novem- 
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ber, ought to answer A. M. J.’s first question 
fully. Various vegetables, fruits and entrees, 
such as spaghetti, apple sauce, cranberry jelly, 
cheese preparations, and such adjuncts to the 
meat course are served in small dishes from 
the side. Potatoes and many of the everyday 
vegetables at a family dinner are put on the 
plate with the meat. Bone dishes are not 
seen now on a well set table. A light, silky 
drapery is preferable to a heavier one on an 
upright piano. A carpenter will construct a 
good strong window seat framework—to be 
covered, of course—for a dollar or two. A 
long mirror hung where it can reflect what 
light there is in a dark hall will make it 
look more spacious. The handiest place in a 
— for a soap dish is exactly over the 
sink. 


Lincotn Pre—Can any of our readers supply 
F. F. Smitheran with a recipe for Lincoln pie? 


A Disu sometimes called potato loaves may 
he what Alice N. Gibbons desires. Take finely 
iashed potatoes, mix with a teaspoon of finely 
chopped onion, a dash of salt and pepper and 
butter enough to moisten it. Roll into small 
cones and set them under a roast of meat 
about twenty minutes before taking from the 
oven. This will brown nicely and have a 
flavor of the meat, imparted by the drippings. 
Serve on a_ separate dish garnished with 
parsley. 


A Menu recently given at a man’s party 
would probably fit W.R. Noyes’s needs. This 
bill of fare can easily he provided for fifty 
or seventy-five cents a plate. The dishes 
served were as follows: Clam bouillon with 
whipped cream, bread sticks, deviled ham and 
lettuce sandwiches, chicken salad with sweet 
bread rolls, salted almonds, olives, orange 
frappe, fancy nut cakes. 


Tue Baninc Powper Mrs Comstock men- 
tions is one with which we are not familiar. 


Tue LinurevtiAn Oven to be used over a 
gas stove, Mrs MacArthur, is a tiny tin oven 
which can be purchased from any firm dealing 
in gas cooking supplies. Small pans to fit it 
are to be found in a kitchen furnishing store. 


Dry Yeast, which will keep in the trying 
climate of New Mexico, is made as follows, 
Mrs G.: Boil three ounces of hops in six quarts 
of water till only two quarts of liquid remain. 
Strain through double cheesecloth and while 
hot stir in rye meal till you have a thick batter. 
When lukewarm add one cup of good lively 
yeast and let it stand three hours or till quite 
light. Then work in sifted Indian meal till 
you have a stiff dough. Roll about half an 
inch thick and with a cooky cutter shape into 
small rounds. Lay these cakes on a floured 
board, prick them with a fork and place where 
they will be exposed to the sun and air. 
Turn every day. They will be dry in a week 


INFORMATION 


or ten days. Hang in a bag of coarse netting 
in a cool, dry place. These cakes will keep a 
year. Two of them will raise a peck of flour. 


Let TEA steep for fifteen or twenty minutes 
till a good amount of tannin is extracted, 
Mrs Stevens. Use it hot as a wash for salt 
rheum. You will find it a ready relief for the 
pain and itching. 


For GerMAn Pancakes, beat the yolks of 
two eggs well and add to them one cup of 
milk, half a teaspoon of salt, one teaspoon of 
sugar, half a cup of flour and one tablespoon 
of olive oil. Beat till smooth, then put in the 
whites of two eggs beaten stiff. Grease an 
emelet pan with a tablespoon of olive oil, then 
pour in enough of the batter to cover the 
bottom of the pan. When it browns turn the 
pancake and brown it on the other side. Spread 
each cake with jam or jelly and roll up like 
a jelly roll, then dust with powdered sugar 
and send to the table piping hot. 


Potrrourrt—Mrs Weathen, the following 
directions if carefully followed will make a 
delicate potpourri: Take four quarts of sweetly 
scented rose leaves, sprinkle with salt and set 
in a sunny window for a week. Add three 
ounces of powdered cinnamon and turn every 
day. When dry mix the leaves thoroughly 
with one ounce each of powdered allspice, 
cinnamon, cloves, anise seed, two nutmegs, 
grated, two ounces of orris root, one ounce 
of powdered ginger, one-quarter of a pound 
of dried lavender and ten grains of musk. 
Toss well, being sure it is perfectly dry 
before it is put away. 


Dkess PATTERNS We have no patterns for 
sale for the gowns designed by Miss Muelle, 
kK. F. P. The drawings are intended to give 
hints to home dressmakers of the novel fea- 
tures in New York styles. 


A DEALER in old books would probably find 
an old copy of the Arabian Nights for Zoe Z7 
if the order were placed with him. Scraps of 
silk for patchwork can be obtained in bundles 
at almost any large silk mill. 


The Secret 
By Puure B. 


Wouldst thou a life of gladness know, 
Who readest this of mine? 

Heed but one simple truth 1 show 
And. that thou wouldst is thine. 


The soul that serves alone doth reap 
Earth’s full felicity; 

The joy we give we doubly keep— 
Bless and thou blest shalt be. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Recent Adculterations 


By Proressor WILBER J. TEETERS 


The majority of the people do not realize 
the extent of food adulteration, and even when 
they do, they are too frequently unwilling to 
pay the few 
brand, which by 
declared good. They will time after time be 
carried away by the gift of a dish or a cook 
and then 


cents extra for a well known 


chemical analysis has been 


enough spoiled 
material to have purchased a good article plus 
the so-called gift. 


book throw away 
It is also true, of course, 
that paying a high price for an article does not 
always neither does 


insure its purity. But 


buying an article of a well known firm always 
mean the highest price, and after a manutac- 
turer has 


goods he 


established a reputation for honest 
feels that he can afford to 
But in general, because of lack of 


seldom 
lose it. 
scientific knowledge, people are at the mercy 
of the manufacturer. 

There is also misapprehension as to just 


what adulteration is, as some things which 
are chemically speaking adulterations, are in 


An 


which is 


a commercial sense perfectly legitimate. 
the cornstarch 


used in all baking powders, in order to keep 


example of this is 
the material dry. 


Living in Iowa, which is unprotected by 
food last 
investigate some of the products on the mar- 


ket. 


possible and to create an interest throughout 


pure laws, we undertook year to 


In order to obtain as great a variety as 


the state, the pharmacy college of the state 
university of Iowa advertised that they would 
examine, free of cost, all samples suspected of 
them. 
This, as we thought, generous offer did not 


. adulteration which were submitted to 
meet with the response we had hoped for, but 
enough samples were received to convince us 
that Iowa needs protection. True, some of the 


adulterants were harmless, as for instance a 
sample of orange marmalade sweetened with 
guaranteed to the 


glucose which had been 


grocer as pure. In this case the grocer wrote 
to the manufacturers, stating his suspicions. 
They requested him to submit a sample, which 
he did, and received a statement from them 
that their analyst had found nothing but orange 
pulp and granulated sugar, as they had claimed. 
He then sent them our report, and they at 
once acknowledged the fact that it contained 
glucose, but stated that it was a mistake of the 
shipping clerk in sending the wrong brand, 


showing thus that they were sending to Iowa 
material that they knew her sister state, 
would not tolerate. We also found 
that certain brands of extract of vanilla sold 
in Illinois and 
analyses. 


Illinois, 


did not give the same 
They were all cheap flavors, but, 
cheap, we cannot afford to use 
deodorized wood alcohol to flavor our cakes 
and ice creams. 
to be made from citrol instead of oil of lemon. 
and the manufacturer had not been guilty of 


lowa 
however 


Essence of lemon was found 


using “freshly grated lemon peel” to color, as 
the United States pharmacopeia directs. 

One of the cleverest methods adopted for 
adulteration was observed in connection with 


a certain brand of tlour shipped from an 


adjoining state. It met the demand for a low 
price, but the center of each sack contained a 
The 


part was so that it 


liberal amount of corn flour. idea in 
placing it in the central 
would not be found in sampling by the usual 
method, that is, by tapping the side of the sack 
with the half-round punch. Some buckwheat 
flour, purchased at the usual high price of pure 
buckwheat, was placed under the microscope 
and all efforts to find a single granule of buck 
wheat flour were in vain. 

Every state should be aroused to the impor 
tance of the pure food movement and made to 
feel its responsibility for the good health of 
its citizens. When the state takes up the mat 
ter, the retail man is relicved of responsibility, 
for he will not accept goods trom his jobber 
that do not measure up to the standard de- 
manded by the law. The demand is then made 
furnish material that 
This 


plunges him into difficulty, for almost 


of the manufacturer to 
can be sold under the laws of the state. 
then 
every state has a different standard, and he 
All this cer- 


tainly indicates that there must be a general, 


could not begin to meet them all. 


concerted movement on the part of the federal 


government. Uniformity of standards and 
justice in application can never be brought 
about except by the much respected power of 


the United States law. 


MiInceMEAT—In reply to numerous inquiré 


ies concerning Mrs Kretschmar’s mincemeat 
follows: 


rule in the November Goon 
that 


should not be cooked at all before making into 


lady explains as *Mincemeat 
pies, the spices and juices acting as preserva- 


tives. It should be kept in a cold place.” 
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Household Economy 


By Emiry Hott 
Copyright by McClure, Phillips & Co 


Well arranged, and full of handsome wares, 
a china closet is among the best ornaments of 
a dining room. Tint the walls to match the 
general tone of the room, or else cover them 
with a very thin hardwood veneer, accurately 
fitted and tacked in place with the smallest 
size brads. Varnish the veneer, and keep clean 
by weekly wipings with a soft cloth wrung 
very dry out of tepid water. Leave the shelf 
surfaces plain, and cover them with linen cut 
to fit, and ornamented with a line of drawn 
work. Heavy butcher’s linen is best, though 
the soft-toned art linens may be effectively 
used. Set one shelf apart for glass, preferably 
the upper one. Cut the linen for it twice the 
shelf width, hem it all round, then double it 
and lay a sheet of white wadding just the shelf 
size inside it. Thus there is a light pad all 
over the shelf. It can be kept as fresh as the 
single covers, and will safeguard expensive 
glass. Big pieces of cut glass, especially punch 
and salad bowls, may break from the jar of 
setting down upon a hard surface. More than 
that, they have been known to break from 
vibrations due to heavy street traffic close 
about the house. Jarring of any kind, indeed, 
may induce a fracture. The linen pad stops 
all this. It is, moreover, a fit and dainty base 
for fine crystal. Never set anything inside a 
piece of cut glass. To do so is to invite 
calamity. With a crowded glass shelf, put 
down small pieces first, inverting them; then 
turn bigger pieces over them, taking care that 
they do not touch. But, before risking a big 
bowl thus upon its own margin, it is well to 
test it and see if it presses equally all round. 
The slightest inequality may mean destruction. 

CARE OF VERY FRANGIBLE WARE 

With any very fine or frangible glass, as 
cut glass, cameo glass, iridescent and Bohe- 
mian ware, especially pieces that have slender 
stems, or necks, or handles, set the pieces 
securely in a broad, shallow tray, covered with 
a double cloth, soft and clean, and place the 
tray upon the table at the right hand of the 
dishpan. If the sink is some way off, set a 
basin for rinsings in front of the pan, and a 
pitcher of moderately hot water between the 
basin and the tray of soiled glass. An agate 
ware pan not too small is best. Fold a soft, 
wide clean towel in four, and lay it at the 
bottom of the pan. Then pour in water, hot 


HOME 


and cold. Half a gallon strictly boiling water 
to three quarts of cold gives about the right 
temperature. Put a tablespoonful of ammonia 
to the gallon. Use also a little white soap. 
Never let yellow soap touch glass of any sort— 
the resin in it makes a cloudy dull surface. 

Put in the glass, a piece at a time; thus alone 
is one insured against chipping or cracking. 
Have a clean soft wash cloth, also a very soft 
brush. Wash the glass quickly, using the 
brush on all the cutting, then pass it through 
a pan of rinsing water. The rinse water needs 
to be a little hotter—one half fully boiling, and 
the heat kept up by adding more boiling water 
from time to time. Do not keep the glass in it 
longer than a minute, wash it vigorously about, 
then turn upside down over the pan, and set, 
still upside down, upon a drairing board, 
covered, like the pan bottoms, with a folded 
towel. Let it drain until the next piece is 
ready for the board, then take up and plunge 
in a deep box of fine sifted sawdust, either oak 
or whitewood. No resinous or gummy wood 
gives dust fit to use. If the dust is hot, all the 
better. It should be kept in a clean bag, and 
hung over the stove, or laid inside a warm 
oven some little time before it is wanted. 
After use, it must be dried, bagged, and put 
away for next time. The sort known as 
“jewelers’ sawdust” is always safe. The best 
jewelers use it for drying fine metal work 
after it is washed and polished. Take the 
glass out of the sawdust, brush with a very 
soft thick brush, and polish with a clean soft 
cloth. If there is no sawdust box, wipe and 
polish after a few minutes’ draining. Glass 
must by no means be allowed to get cold while 
damp. Use dry towels all the time—wiping 
with a wet towel is worse than no wiping. Do 
not use towels either conspicuously new or old. 
New ones are too hard and wiry to take up 
every bit of moisture; old ones shed lint, 
leaving their mark wherever they touch. The 
very best linen crash, specially softened by 
several washings and bleachings, and kept 
solely for glass, is the thing to use. 

MENDING FURNITURE 

Melt only as much glue as required—remelt- 
ing takes away strength. Break the dry glue 
into the pot, cover it with cold water, half fill 
the waterbath around it, and add salt to raise 
the boiling point of the bath. Boil until the 
glue is clear and ropy. Thin for use with 
strong vinegar or alcohol. For fine work melt 
white glue in china—say a cup set in a sauce- 
pan—and thin with twice its own bulk of gin. 
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GOWN OF ECRU CREPE DE CHINE TRIMMED WITH LACE. 
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AN EFFECTIVE GOWN OF BLACK DOTTED VELVET. 
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BRIDAL GOWN OF WHITE NET AND LACE. SEE PAGE 92 
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TRIMMED WITH BLACK SCALLOPED BRAID 
SEE PAGE 92 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Midwinter Fashion Notes 
By Bapette A. MUELLE 


Rough, heavy materials are exceedingly 
popular, and it is surprising how readily they 
all lend themselves to fashionable outlines. 
Trimmed with velvet bands of embroidery or 
yak lace a gown of this material is charming. 
Of course it is an era of trimmings—tassels, 
sequins, buttons, braids, bias bands, embroid- 
eries and laces—in fact anything in the way of 
adornment, which is never too profuse when 
governed by good taste. Flannel shirt waists 
are made attractive by trimmings of bands of 
the same material, stitched with rows of chain 
stitching in three or four contrasting colors. 
This work can easily be done at home and the 
result is very gratifying. For light mourning, 
rows of white chain stitching on black bands 
are quite smart. 

Although the full skirt is prophesied as the 
coming model, the yoke skirt and the smooth 
fitting pleated skirt with fullness around the 
bottom are still very popular. For dressy 
occasions, the accordion pleated or the ruffled 
and flounced skirts are much in evidence. 

As low hair dressing is now the vogue to 
accommodate the flat, drooping hats, a radical 
change has been necessitated in neckwear. Of 
course this has governed the cut and style of 
coat collars and neck furs. In fact on many 
gowns and coats, collars are omitted; and in 
their place—that the graceful outlines of 
throat and shoulder may be better preserved 
and accentuated—are substituted narrow bands 
of embroidery. Boas, bunchy or fluffy neck 
adornments are decidedly passe. Flatness 
alone prevails. 

One of the accompanying sketches shows a 
dressy gown of ecru crepe de chine trimmed 
with lace to match. The bodice is bloused and 
has vest and puffed undersleeves of chiffon 
exactly the same shade as the crepe de chine 
and lace. Velvet loops and ends trim the 
blouse and sleeves—a velvet band constitutes 
the belt—and these are the only bits of color, 
excepting little bands of white lace on collar 
and yoke. 

Another gown is of rough goods in gray, 
trimmed with black scalloped braid and 
oriental embroidery. The skirt has a double 
box pleated front panel, tightly stitched and 
pressed. The upper part of the skirt is tight 
fitting, trimmed below the knee with two rows 
of braid, below which falls a side pleated 
flounce. The waist has a double collar of the 


goods, edged with braid, and a yoke and stole 
of embroidered white cloth trimmed with fancy 
tassels. 

A dainty bridal gown is of fine white net 
and lace. The skirt has a yoke and flounce 
of heavy white lace with the body laid in fine 
tucks. The bodice is of lace, with a deep 
shoulder collar of lace, the yoke, chemisette 
and lower sleeve puffs being of net. Roses 
made of chiffon and tastefully arranged on 
streamers of net dangle from the blouse and 
sleeves. 

Another costume is of black velvet with 
colored dots, cut en traine, with three bias 
ruffles. The trimming consists of a yoke, cuffs 
and revers of lace, on which medallions have 
been appliqued. Handsome buttons trim the 
front. The sleeves have the regulation fullness 
drooping over the wrist, and are finished just 
above the cuff with tassels. 


The Annual Rustle 


By GeorGE BIRDSEYE 


What's that rustling in the air 
As the Old Year’s time grows brief? 
‘Tis the Good Boy everywhere 
Turning over a new leaf. 


Tue Dotts pictured on Page 55 in con- 
nection with Polly and the Boojum Wedding 
belong to the extensive and very valuable 
collection of Miss Maude Brewer, and_ they 
appear through her kind permission. 
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TWENTY OUNCES OF FOOD IS SAID BY MEDICAL 
AUTHORITY TO BE THE NECESSARY AVERAGE 


PER DAY FOR THE ADULT PERSON. THUS WE 
SEE, APPROXIMATELY, THE UNDERTAKING 
WHICH IS BEFORE US THROUGH THE GLAD 
NEW YEAR. 
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A Dangerous Disease 
° By Dr Atice M. Perry 


A mother is not apt to be alarmed when told 
that her child has measles; on the contrary, she 
breathes a sigh of relief that it is not scarlet 
fever. That mother would probably be much 
surprised if she were told that more children 
die every year from measles and the diseases 
which may follow, than do from scarlet fever 
and its after effects. Yet such is the fact. 

While a simple case of measles with no com- 
plications is not to be dreaded, it should be 
es carefully watched and cared for as though 
it were a serious affair, for with only a little 
carelessness it might easily become so. It is 
-ery contagious and can be given from the 
time that a child begins to complain until three 
weeks after the rash appears. Contact with 
the sick child is not necessary in order to 
“take” this trouble; it can be carried from 
the sick to the well as easily as it can be taken 
directly. So it is best, if there are several 
children in the house, not only that they should 
be kept away from the one who is ill, but that 
whoever cares for the sick should have nothing 
to do with the well ones, unless you are of a 
mind to let them all take it and so clear the 
deck of measles for all time—not a bad idea 
if you can count on help enough to keep them 
all in bed and out of drafts as long as is 
necessary. 

Speaking of keeping the sick and the well 
children apart, that is always a safe rule to 
follow until you find for sure what ails the sick 
one. So many of the contagious diseases show 
at first much the same symptoms as those 
which are not contagious, that it is always 
well to be careful. 

THE SYMPTOMS 

In measles the period of incubation is short, 
the disease making its appearance in a week 
or ten days after exposure. The early stage is 
usually well marked, and if there is measles 
in the neighborhood or you know that the 
child has been exposed to it, a diagnosis can 
usually be made before the rash appears, the 
fever, the little cough, the swollen face, the 
discharge from the nose and the inflamed and 
watery eyes, all making a typical picture which 
one only needs to see once to recognize ever 
after. And right now, without “waiting to 
see’’—never a wise thing to do where an ailing 
child is concerned—is the time to begin to do 
something. 
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PRECAUTIONS AND RULES 

Of course your physician will see the little 

one 2s often as may be necessary and give all 
medication and direct its care generally, but a 
little general knowledge may not come amiss. 
The most important thing from now on is to 
make sure that the child does not take cold. 
For that reason if for no other the safest place 
for him is in the bed. Be sure that it is well 
out of all drafts, but do not forget the im- 
portance of having always plenty of fresh air 
in the room. It may be difficult to keep a 
child who is hot and restless from fever, 
covered. It is a good plan to have for the 
little tots the long nightgowns, with the 
string which can be drawn close and tied, 
in the hem, and for the older children the 
drawers with feet. Should the weather be 
warm it is not necessary that the garments 
should be made of heavy cloth; only that the 
body should be evenly covered. The eyes will 
be sensitive to light, so see to it that the room 
is partially darkened and that the bed does not 
face a window. The window rule should apply 
in all sickness. The eyes should be carefully 
washed several times during the day in a solu- 
tion of warm salt and water, one teaspoonful 
of salt to a pint of water. The child should 
have a bath and clean bed and body clothing 
every day. The patient will probably be 
thirsty. Let him have all that he wants to 
drink, the more the better. Give him cool, but 
not iced water. Part of his drink should be 
warm. No one who is ill ought to go many 
hours without taking something warm into the 
stomach. The more weak and prostrated the 
patient, the more important this rule. So be 
sure that your child has a warm drink every 
three or four hours. He will not be hungry, 
and that does not matter. Give him cream 
diluted with water, one part of cream to four 
of water, crust coffee hot or cold, with or 
without sugar and cream, sage or catnip tea 
and albumen water. The albumen water is 
prepared by stirring the unbeaten white of a 
fresh egg thoroughly into a pint of boiled 
water (cooled, of course). This may be kept 
in the ice box and given him when he asks for 
a drink of water. You might make a mental 
note of the albumen water; it is a capital way 
in which to give nourishment to a child that is 
véry sick with stomach or bowel trouble. 

Do not give your patient—I am back with 
measles now—solid food as long as he has 
fever. The first stage, the “stage of invasion,” 
usually lasts two or three days, although the 
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rash may appear within twenty-four hours 
after the first symptoms. The rash is first 
found on the face and neck close to the roots 
of the hair, and back of and around the ears; 
from there it spreads downward over the 
entire body. When it begins to disappear it is 
in the same order, that which came first being 
the first to fade. Sometimes it may be found 
on the inside of the cheek before it shows upon 
the face. It is rather difficult to describe the 
rash, but the practical eye will recognize it at 
once. It has been compared to flea bites. It 
appears in small, round points which are 
slightly elevated so that the hand passed over 
it will detect a slight roughness. The points 
often show a tendency to appear in groups; 
occasionally they run together, forming a 
solid patch of red. This is more apt to happen 
upon the face than any other part of the body. 
The eruption is a dull, dark red, and will 
disappear for an instant under pressure. 
When it begins to show make sure the child 
is kept warm and give him plenty of hot drink. 
THE HOT BATH OR PACK 

If the process is slow it may become neces- 
sary to resort to the hot bath or pack. Either 
of these must be given carefully. For a bath 
use one tablespoonful of ground mustard to a 
gallon of water. Be careful that it is not hot 
enough to burn and that there is no draft in 
the room. After the chiid is once in the water 
be sure that no portion of his wet body is 
exposed to the air for even a moment. At the 
end of the ten or fifteen minutes lift him 
quickly into a warm blanket and dry him 
under cover. Should he show a tendency to 
convulsions the pack is better than the bath. 
Prepare the water as for a bath, wring a sheet 
out of it; laysthis in a rubber or oilcloth and 
the child in it, wrapping and tucking it closely 
about him; make sure that it is not hot enough 
to burn. Over this put a blanket. Let him 
stay in the pack for half an hour, then slip him 
out of the wet mess into a warm, dry blanket. 
It is not best to depend upon your own judg- 
ment as to when it is best to use either the 
bath or the pack, but when the physician 
advises one of them you will know how to 
give it. And if at any time it is impossible to 
get skilled advice, you may be able to save a 
life because you “know how.” In such a 
dilemma just follow closely the foregoing 
directions and “trust.” 

DURING THE RECOVERY 

When the rash is well out the patient is 

usually much more quiet than he has been up 


to that time and will lie patiently in bed, 
usually sleeping a large part of the time 
Sometimes with the rash comes a trouble8ome 
itching, which may be relieved by rubbing him 
gently in sweet, unsalted lard. The child may 
vomit duringyan attack of measles. This mus; 
be referred to the physician. The glands 
under the angle of the jaw are sometime: 
swollen, and may be sore to the touch, and th: 
throat is usually a little sore. Occasionally a: 
attack of earache makes trouble for the child 
and nurse. This may usually be temporaril; 
relieved by the application of the remedie: 
commonly employed in this trouble, but do no! 
neglect to call the attention of the physician to 
it, for it may be that there has developed a: 
inflammation of the middle ear and this mus: 
be relieved, or the after effects may be fa: 
reaching. 

Croup sometimes occurs during an attack 
of measles. If it occurs early in the diseas: 
it is apt to be simply spasmodic and is easily 
relieved. Should it appear later or at the 
“end of the trouble, that is another matter. It 
may be membranous, the most serious of al! 
forms of croup, and coming when the child 
is weak from its recent illness, it is doubly 
serious. It means business for all concerned. 
Of the serious complications which may occur 
during an attack of measles, bronchitis or 
broncho-pneumonia are the most frequent. 
When such a thing happens it will not go long 
unnoticed; the increased fever, pain and rapid 
breathing all proclaiming beyond doubt that 
something serious is the matter. Either one 
of these diseases is to be dreaded for a child, 
and the younger he is the more serious it 
may be. In such a case the physician is the 
only one who can safely be trusted to manage 
the case. 

The cough which is always present in 
measles is due to an irritation of the trachea 
and the larger bronchial tubes. Should this 
cough prove troublesome it is a capital plan 
to make a jacket of oilskin or woolen, the 6i!- 
skin being the better. Let it be tight fitting, 
coming well up around the neck and below the 
waist all around. The lungs need protection 
at the back fully as much as they do in front. 
This lessens the chance for chilling that part 
of the body. A tea made from flaxseed will 
often soothe the cough. 

Sometimes in measles the intestinal tract 
becomes irritable, causing pain, tenderness and 
diarrhea, the stools containing mucus or 
blood, perhaps both, although in very young 
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children the evacuations may be only thin and 
green. It sometimes happens that a child has 
a chronic cough following measles. This 
ought never to go unnoticed, for that terrible 
curse, tuberculosis, sometimes follows even a 
light attack, and after a more severe one the 
danger is greater. So, if the child has even 
a slight cough, watch him carefully. Do not 


let little things go unnoticed; consult your ~ 


physician. 

Keep the child in the fresh air as much as 
possible. It would be well to use sea salt in 
his bath and to rub him with a solution of 
sea salt and alcohol night and morning. 

To sum up: When measles comes to you 
treat it with respect. Put the patient to bed, 
keep him clean and give him fresh air, all of 
the drink that he will take, and no solid food. 
Keep him in his room for three weeks. This 
is not such a long while, and if you can get a 
child well over measles in that time it is three 
weeks well invested. 


A Winter Without Colds 
By E. M. 


Once I asked a famous contralto, Jessie 
Bartlett Davis, how she weathered winter 
after winter of hard work and thousands of 
miles of travel from one climate to another 
without succumbing to the fashionable colds 
of a professional. 

“That is a very easy question to answer,” 
said Miss Davis. “First of all, you never see 
me swaddled to the ears in magnificent furs. 
Beautiful furs are a temptation both for 
warmth and for the beauty of them, but they 
are cold breeders. The woman who muffles 
her neck in cold weather, then goes into close 
rooms swept by frequent drafts and abounding 
in poor ventilation, is the woman who will 
suffer from September till May with colds and 
sore throats. Men are as bad as women in this 
matter. Heavy overcoats and warm mufflers 
are as famous cold breeders as a set of sables. 

“Next, as a means of warding off colds, 
comes exercise. In this country half the win- 
ter is fine, bracing weather, cold enough, 
perhaps, but splendidly health giving. Let 
trolley cars, carriages and hacks go whizzing 
past you on such days, and walk—tramp if it 
is necessary, with well shod feet through the 
snow. While you walk, breathe, not the little 
sniffy breaths some women take, but deep, 
long, abdominal breaths. Fill your lungs with 
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splendid fresh air, many times a day. You 
will live longer for it. 

“There is diet, also. The chill of winter 
requires warming food, only warming food 
does not mean overeating. Every woman 
ought to study something of the chemistry of 
food, enough to make her understand its 
health giving and heating properties. The 
housewife who possesses this knowledge and 
who puts it into practice will find the family 
doctor bills dwindle to a merely nominal sum.” 

The daily abuse of the stomach, from over- 
eating, from loading it with indigestible food, 
and worst of all, expecting it to take care of 
heavy midnight suppers, is the prolific source 
of colds that are laid to other things. Many 
an attack of indigestion is followed almost 
immediately by a heavy cold, that is frequently 
very hard to conquer. A cold is often the in- 
dication of indigestion otherwise unrecognized. 
Overfeeding is as deadly at times as under- 
feeding, and the cold contracted by a man 
fed to repletion proves more difficult to over- 
come than the same cold would be by a hard- 
working person whose body is not weakened 
by eating too much rich food. The teaching 
back of this for the housewife is that through 
the study of properly planned and prepared 
food she may help to ward off the multitude 
of diseases which follow unhygienic living. 


Our New Year's cover design—what think 
you of it? Mr Penfield has given us some- 
thing original and interesting. The spick and 
span housekeeping of the Netherlands is 
proverbial. There lingers fondly in memory 
Washington Irving’s word picture of the vrau 
after she has scrubbed everything she could 
find to scrub indoors, going out and scrubbing 
the fence posts. Our housewife, in the cover, 
has polished even the fence posts, and thus 
beginning the New Year well, she sits herself 
down to read selections appropriate to the 
occasion. Her husband, a diligent man whose 
“house is in order,” is deep in New Year 
meditation. 


Warm your shoes, rubbers, overcoat and 
other clothes before putting them on. It is 
vastly better to warm them by the stove than 
to draw upon your own vital warmth to do so. 
Particularly is this true of adults, who shculd 
conserve their vitality instead of needlessly 
exhausting it—M. C. K. 
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A Pretty, Inexpensive Cottage 


The cost of the cottage pictured opposite 
could be safely fixed at from twenty-five 
hundred to three thousand dollars, according 
to locality. The spacious front porch gives 
entrance into a large, comfortable and amply 
lighted reception hall. There is a parlor of 
generous size and so proportioned as to admit 
good space for furnishing. The dining room 
has a bay, and the advantage of the plan can 
readily be observed, when it is noted that the 
first floor can on state occasions be practically 
made into one. The reception hall has a com- 
fortable hall seat and a good-sized coat closet 
under the stairs. The kitchen leads to the 
front door without the inconvenience of pass- 
ing through the dining room to answer the 
summons of the door bell. One chimney for 
entire house is a feature of economy. The 
kitchen is planned to give all required space 
and has the cellar in convenient access. 

The second floor has two large chambers 
with ample closet space, the main chamber 
having an arched recess for the bed. The 
library has a large divan in an arched nook. 
A linen closct in the rear of the hall will be 
greatly appreciated by the housekeeper, and 
the generous size of the bathroom will appeal 
to all. The house could be heated with hot air. 
All rooms are plastered for papering, or the 
halls for sanded finish. The use of chestnut 
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filled and finished in an antique dull gloss is 
recommended as durable and artistic. 

The floors are of a good quality, suitable for 
covering, excepting in the reception hall, in 
which the floor is to be planed, sandpapered 
and varnished, being rift yellow pine. The front 
stairs are of red oak. The cellar is cemented, 
and is of stone, pointed above the grade. The 
house is sheathed in and inclosed with shin- 
gles, dipped in brown stain. The roof, with 
large overhang with painted soffit, gives a 
highly reflected light to all rooms, and a 
pleasing shadow line to the elevation. The 
roof is to be stained a green or red. All ex- 
terior work should be painted cream white 
with sashes of dark green. The chimney is 
red brick in colored mortar. 


Another Rebus 
With Sixty Choice Prizes 


We resume this month the rebuses or pic- 
ture puzzles which have proved so popular 
with our readers. For the benefit of new 
readers, let us explain that each picture on 
the accompanying puzzle page represents an 
article of merchandise advertised in this 
(January) number of Goop HovuseKEEPING. 
If the answers, any of them, are not clear 
upon first examination, a study of the adver- 
tising pages in connection with them will bring 
the solutions. Each contestant must fill out 
the coupon with the name of each article 
represented in the rebus, according to number, 
and write in the blank below her or his opinion 
of an experience with one or more of the 
articles of merchandise represented in the 
puzzle. 

Prizes will be awarded for correct answers 
containing the most interesting or helpful 
records of opinion or experience as written in 
the coupon, and for promptness of reply after 
the date specified. Replies mailed befcre 
Saturday, January 3, will not be counted. 
Beginning with January 3, the earliest correct 
coupons will have the best chance of winning 
prizes. Neatness, also, is a considerable factor 
in judging the contest. 

For the neatest and most complete and 
interesting of the early correct replies, the 
sum of five dollars in cash will be awarded; 
for the five next, a year’s gift subscription, 
each; for the next thirty, binders for a volume 
of Goop HovuseKeerinc; for the next twenty- 
four, choice pictures in colors suitable for 
framing; sixty prizes in all. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PUZZLE—No 479 
(See Page 97) 


4. 


5. 


My knowledge of, or experience with the articles 
indicated in the puzzles, is as follows: 


Name 


Address 
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